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TAKE IT ABOARD 


Every teacher wants to win. Therefore he must equip 
for the winning. Have you taken aboard a new idea 
today? Here’s one. The Mimeograph is not a machine. 


It is something much bigger than that. And no matter 


what your position, it may be the means of personal 


advancement for you. A personal thing! A factor in 


personal efficiency! Its ability to duplicate all kinds of 


forms, questionnaires, bulletins, graphs, charts, etc., by thou- 


4 sands in every working hour, has made it a world economy 
: and a real factor in educational betterment. The Mimeograph 
- is doing big work for the schools of America. It is doing big 
: work for American teachers. It may be needed personal equip- 
' ment for you. Why not let us show you how it has won for others? 


No obligation. » » Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Yearly subscription, $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under 
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BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


Let your pupils help Mr. Madison— 


Mr. Madison wanted to open a department store at 
359 South State Street. He had decided to offer the own- 
er of the building a yearly rental of $15,000. But the 
owner of the building made him a counter-proposal. 
This Mr. Madison accepted. 

How the contract was finally made; how Mr. Madison 
stocked his store; how he lost money through a lapsed 
purchase contract; how he became the victim of a fraud; 
how he secured judgment against a customer; how he 
finds that he cannot recover damages from parents of 
boys who have broken his store windows; how he buys 
a retail jewelry business and then finds that the original 
owner re-enters business in competition with him; why 
he refuses to accept cancellation of an important order 
from a society leader; what difficulties he -encounters 
with bankrupt creditors and debtors— 


Every one of your pupils will find Mr. Madi- 
son’s experiences in running his department 
store fascinating—and they will learn a price- 
less deal about the legal problems arising in 
ordinary business transactions, 


Mr. Madison’s story is presented in 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


BY E. R. DILLAVOU 
Associate Professor of Business Law, University of Illinois 


$1.40 


The book offers a text on commercial law for high school 
students that will unquestionably set a new standard in meth 
of approach and in effectiveness of teaching essential principles. 

The book assumes that no pupil can understand commercial law 
unless he has some grasp of ordinary business dealings. Accord- 
ingly this text teaches the principles of commercial law through 
discussion of everyday business transactions. 

With all its,distinctively interesting motivation technique, the 
book hammers home principles, relentlessly. The pupil who warks 
through the book will have a grasp of commercial law that is 
sure and definite. 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL BLANK 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 

330 West 42 Street, New York 

You may send me Dillavou’s BUSINESS AND LAW ($1.40) 
on approval. I understand that I am to return this book after a 
reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you of 
my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 


Ihen writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION 
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1000 
WORDS 


IN TEN MINUTES 
WITHOUT ERROR 


Is the record Miss Mary McElroy made when she won 
First Prize in accuracy in the annual National Com- 
petent Typists’ Contest. 


WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


The Record Prize-Winning 
Direct Natural Method 


This publication makes available to commercial 
teachers throughout the country the very materials and ° 
actual methods, detailed step by step, used by Miss 
Lola Maclean in her classrooms in training Miss Me- 
Elroy and others—winners of national honors individu- 
ally and in team contests. 


INSPIRING TO TEACHER AND 
STUDENT 


To teachers and students this work comes as a relief 
from old methods of approach and monotonous, mean- 
ingless typing copy. Every word, every sentence has 
meaning—every bit of copy is live, interesting and in- 
formative. 

WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE presents touch typewriting in an easy, 
fascinating manner by having the student begin by 
writing sentences—the direct, natural method of approach 
to the subject. 


The student is interested and enthusiastic from the 
beginning regarding typewriting—due to his writing 
sentences, the DIRECT NATURAL METHOD of ap- 
proach. His interest and enthusiasm are maintained 
throughout the course by an interesting variety of copy 
to be typed from day to day, whereby his typing tech- 
nique is developed according to well-defined and scien- 
tific principles of pedagogy, resulting in the highest 
degree of skill. 

Part I presents actual typewriting from the start; 

Part II, the scientific development of speed and 
Part III, the final process in typewriting skill. 


A description, no matter how elaborate, 
cannot convey an adequate idea of the com- 

pleteness and thoroughness of this text. 
Allow us to send it to you for ninety days’ 
examination without obligation of any kind. 


WALTON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-342 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Modern Equipment for Modern Teachers 


Irs all very well to have duplicator instruction on the com- 
mercial curriculum—today’s secretarial and business training demand 
that—and, of course, there should be duplicators in all administrative 
school offices for expediency of daily routine, but it is when a duplicat- 
ing machine has been placed within each class room that the school 
teacher’s ideal of efficiency has been reached. 


Any amount of material—modern school methods and student ac- 
tivities can then be made without delays and interruptions. 


POST-O-GRAF SPARTAN 
DUPLICATOR 


ideal for school use 


The price permits a generous distribution in every 


school building. 


The trouble-free construction allows students’ use 
of them without dismaying results. 


A beautifully printed, clear-cut copy turned out with 
every turn of the handle. Work may be done in one 
or more colors. Simple to operate. 


Letter and legal sizes; beautifully designed and 
artistically finished. 


Buy a SPARTAN 
for only $29.50 
fully equipped with supplies 


May we tell you more about it? 
Ask for “Samples of School Work.” 


POST-O-GRAF, INC. 


Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 


When writing to Post-O-Graf, Inc., please mention THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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HE main idea is 
that through co- 


Why a National Council ! 
Of Business Education? — operation we can set 


up a representative 


group that can look 
after the interests of commercial education in a wide 
field, and whose efforts will not be confined to one state 
or one community. This Council can do much in pre- 
senting the claims of commercial education for recog- 
nition by the Federal government and take steps to 
assist those who are endeavoring to secure greater 
recognition from the several states. It will be a co- 
ordinating agency to bring the efforts of the various 
large groups of teachers into some unified action. 

My idea is that the National Council should be a 
policy-making body for all of our commercial organ- 
izations throughout the country. It should concern 
itself only with matters of national 
and state scope. Unless some 
great emergency arises it should 
leave city affairs alone to be dealt 
with by the local organizations. 
Such discussions as those on meth- 
ods, texts, devices, and research 


tions. 


Council can function through com- 
mittees who will keep in touch 


on any program, national in scope, 
the National Council will com- 


view and the active support of 


members of the national or state ' 
legislature. ONE 


It seems to me that at least two 
meetings a year of this Council 
could be held—one during the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association Convention 
at Easter time and the other one during the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation Convention at 
Christmas. It might be desirable to alternate one of 
these meetings with a southern or a western convention. 
The National Council should proceed through the 
medium of reports and publicity. Studies of ques- 
tions concerning commercial education can be made 
with the cooperation of various other associations and 
the Federal government. Arguments can be presented 
in the form of reports that can be released to the 
newspapers. Radio talks can be arranged to present 
the points of view of commercial educators to the 
public. 


—Edward J. McNamara, 
Chairman, National Council 
of Business Education, 
Principal, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N.Y. 


Editorial Comment 


GREETINGS! 


To the readers of this mag- 
should be left to the local associa- Zine; to those who have 
; shown their confidence in us 
It seems to me that the National by using our columns to adver- 
tise their products; to the field 
with developments in the generat of commercial education in 
field of education and report to the general and all those in its 
secretary and the president. When service, The Journal of Busi- 
it is desired to secure united action ness Education extends its 
sincerest wishes that this 
municate with the various repre- coming Christmas be among 
sentative associations and secure the merriest and the New 
an endorsement of their point of Year the happiest yet. 


IME and again, 

teachers have 
expressed a desire to 
have some national organization which will admit them 
to membership in all other organizations and entitle 
them to the publications of the various organizations. 
A community chest idea would not be a bad thing to 
apply to commercial teachers’ organizations. One con- 
tribution to some central agency should be sufficient to 
entitle one to the benefits of the deliberations, thoughts 
and contributions collected by the numerous organ- 
izations. 

If this is not done, teachers will lose their interest 
in professional associations. There are too many de- 
mands upon teachers at the present time—reductions 
in salaries, contributions to relief funds, and elimina- 
tion of jobs. 


Too Many Associations 


This is an opportunity for uni- 
fying the splendid work being car- 
ried on by many organizations, and 
the time for eliminating the dupli- 
cation in their activities —Alexan- 
der S. Massell, Principal, Central 
School of Business and Arts, New 
York City. 


I NFLU- 
Changes in Office 1 ENCES 
: of the N. 
Practice Courses 
the NEW DEAL upon business 
procedures and practices make it 
necessary for you constantly to 
change your office practice course 
if you are to keep pace with busi- 
ness progress. Obviously, all con- 
tent and courses found in busi- 
ness education should be kept up- 
to-date and in line with current 
thought and practices, but this is 
not always possible. Through of- 
fice practice, it is possible, how- 
ever, to revitalize, bring up-to- 
date and correlate with current 
business problems and practices the previous education 
of the student and thus aid him in making the transition 
from the school to his first business job. 

The office practice course is the pulse of the busi- 
ness education program. Through this course you 
find the weakness of the student, do what remedial 
teaching is necessary, and put the finishing touches 
upon his education—insofar as that is possible. Office 
practice is a flexible course, based upon the principles 
of terminal training, and should be kept as nearly as 
possible in line with the latest current practices em- 
ployed in the best business offices. 

The success or failure of office practice classes rests 
largely with the classroom teacher. The administrator, 
of course, must cooperate by providing facilities, and 
the counselors contribute much through guidance and 
classification of students into homogeneous groups. 
In the final analysis, however, you classroom teachers 
must assume the responsibility for wise selection of 
subject matter, classroom techniques, and remedial 
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teaching necessary to fit the potential 
worker for his first job. The oppor- 
tunities provided through this course 
are limited only by the ingenuity of 
the teacher, his background of train- 
ing, practical experience and up-to- 
date knowledge of business stand- 
ards, procedures and practices, 

In the best schools the course has 
always been extremely flexible, both 
as to content and methods of teach- 
ing. There have been many changes 
in the past in the content of the 
course, and many more are appearing 
on the horizon. Whatever changes 
may be made, however, the course 
must remain flexible enough to pro- 
vide the greatest possible growth for 
each student in terms of his individ- 
ual needs. The course should in- 
clude, as new instructional materials, 
knowledges skills which are 
not satisfactorily mastered in other 
courses, and which are _ neces- 
sary for the beginning worker. Spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed upon 
businesslike habits and attitudes and 
the assumption of responsibility by 
students. In doing this, you should 
assume the role of an office manager, 
rather than a teacher. Each student 
should feel that he is a business 
worker and is demonstrating his abil- 
ity to make good on an office job, 
with all that that may imply. 

The following changes being made 
by office practice teachers in the 
Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, 
California, indicate the flexibility of 
our course of study, as well as the 
importance of office practice as a 
terminal course, especially for the 
secretarial and _ clerical training 
groups: filing was dropped as a vo- 
cational course and made a part of 
office practice; machine calculation, 
likewise, was eliminated as a course 
in the high school level and made a 
part of this course; dropping of the 
fourth semester of typewriting made 
necessary the addition of some added 
material on typing and will undoubt- 
edly also call for more remedia! 
teaching; in University High School 
a special service bureau has been 
opened in which is done all the dupli- 
cation work for the school, except 
that which directly functions as in- 
structional material in the office prac- 
tice class; the constant addition of 
office machines, in units of one to 
five per room, makes necessary 
adaptation of teaching technique to 
a plan whereby the student who has 
reached a satisfactory standard of 
achievement trains his successor, then 
reports to the teacher for an assign- 
ment to another type of machine. 
Instruction of the student is planned 
so that he takes up the machines in 
the order of learning difficulties. 


You, as a teacher of office practice, 
should feel proud of your assignment 
and do everything possible to meas- 
ure up to the expectations of the ad- 
ministrator, for he recognizes the 
importance of the course and un- 
doubtedly assigned you as a teacher 
because of special merits or demon- 
strated ability—Alfred Sorensen, 
Lecturer in Education and Super- 
visor of the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


Commercial Education’ s 
New Contribution to 
Secondary Education 


HE single problem with which 

the secondary schools in the 
United States from the beginning 
have been struggling is that of pro- 
viding more appropriate education 
for an ever increasing number of 
students. Accompanying each growth 
in enrollment there has come a 
gradual widening of the range of in- 
terests, abilities, and, therefore, 
needs of those who attend the sec- 
condary schools. This double bur- 
den, that is more education and dif- 
ferent education, accounts in a large 
measure for the present inadequacy 
of our secondary schools. The ex- 
pansion has been so rapid, that plan- 
ning has followed rather than pre- 
ceded the growth. 

Practically all of the developments 
in secondary education in this coun- 
try have resulted from this need for 
different education for new types of 
students. The Academy replaced the 
Latin-Grammar school for this rea- 
son, and the introduction of commer- 
cial subjects likewise came in re- 
sponse to the demand for new activi- 
ties in the secondary school offering. 

Interestingly enough, the second- 
ary school is. today still facing the 
same problem. But this time the de- 
mand, instead of being for practical 
courses to prepare students for 
earning a living, is for a new kind 
of education to keep the student busy 
until he can secure work. Voca- 
tional training must still be given, 
but it must be postponed. The prob- 
lem, now, is to find worth while ac- 
tivities with which to busy the stu- 
dent until his vocational training 
should be started. 

Commercial education met a real 
need and has prospered as a result. 
If commercial education can again 
make a significant contribution, it 
again will be allowed to expand and 
play even a larger part in the total 
program of secondary education. 
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Neither is this an idle wish, nor a 
selfish, ambitious desire. Commer- 
cial education has an enormous po- 
tential contribution to make to any 
expansion in the program of general 
education on the secondary level. 

The objectives of a program of 
general education ordinarily have 
been conceived to include provision 
for transmitting health knowledge, 
including skill in games which can 
be played after leaving school; for 
acquiring an appreciation of art, 
music, literature, and the other in- 
tellectual pursuits of mankind com- 
mensurate with the powers and in- 
terests of each student; and for ac- 
quiring as much as possible of 
knowledge and understanding about, 
as well as interest in, the civic, social 
and economic problems of the mod- 
ern world, 

Certainly the field of commerce 
and business represents one major 
element in any consideration of so- 
cial, civic and economic problems. 
The using of common business serv- 
ices, and the possession of accurate 
knowledge about the earning, the 
spending and the saving of money 
represents an essential part of every 
individual’s equipment for everyday 
living. 

It is in this direction that the pos- 
sibility of expansion lies for com- 
mercial education. William R. 
Odell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Education Versus 
Concrete 


T has been evident for a number 

of years that it is much easier to 
sell the public a new street or high- 
way and other definite public im- 
provements than it is to sell a pro- 
gram of education. 

A concrete highway is so immedi- 
ate and tangible that it is relatively 
simple to get approval for expendi- 
tures to provide it. Education on the 
other hand requires several years be- 
fore it matures so that the public 
may realize on the investment. Ap- 
propriations for education are for 
something less tangible, less immedi- 
ate in results, than those made for 
highways of concrete. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
recently said that the State of New 
York could get along for several 
years without building a single foot 
of road, but every year that the 
State neglected education, that year 
is lost. Here is a fundamental truth 
spoken by one of the greatest friends 
of education. 

A splendid work is being done by 
the National Educational Associa- 


(Continued on page 22) 


FIRST SEMESTER 
TYPEWRITING ERRORS 


Elsa Marte Pille 


Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood, California 


HEN in 1930-31, Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education for the State 
of California, undertook, in coopera- 
tion with various committees of 
typewriting teachers, his rather 
formidable state-wide investigation 
of typewriting instruction, many in- 
teresting and surprising discoveries 
were made. Far from the most wel- 
come of such discoveries was the 
fact that no less than 30 per cent 
of the senior and four-year high 
school pupils, and 49 per cent of the 
junior high school pupils enrolled in 
first semester typewriting failed to 
average ten net words a minute. 

That such a rate of typewriting 
should tax the ability of even the 
uninstructed “hunt and peck” writer 
is hard to imagine. That such a net 
rate of speed should represent the en- 
tire first semester’s accomplishment 
in typewriting, however, is distinctly 
disturbing and capable of but one in- 
terpretation, namely, an excessive 
number of errors. 

Fundamentally, all errors are due 
either to actual pupil difficulty in 
typewriting or to certain teaching 
weaknesses. More often both are 
responsible. To effectively elimin- 
ate errors reinforced teaching, reme- 
dial instruction, and corrective pro- 
cedures become necessary. Yet be- 
fore any of these methods can be 
adopted a factual determination of 
the number and kinds of errors ac- 
tually made in typewriting, is essen- 
tial. It was with this thought in 
mind that a detailed examination of 
the state test papers and a tabulation 
of their typewriting errors was de- 
cided upon. 

There were 11,915 pupils enrolled 
in first semester typewriting who 
took the state test. These represent- 
ed eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and in some instances, sev- 
enth grade pupils. Inasmuch as the 
task of checking all these papers and 
analyzing the errors contained there- 
in was obviously impossible, the in- 
vestigation of typewriting errors was 
confined: (1) to eighth and ninth 
grade pupils; (2) to pupils who had 
received typewriting instruction for 
a single thirty to forty-seven minute 
period daily ; and (3) to pupils who, 


Fundamentally, all errors are due either to actual pupil diffi- 
culty in typewriting or to certain teaching weaknesses. More 


often both are responsible. 


To effectively eliminate errors re- 


inforced teaching, remedial instruction, and corrective pro- 
cedures become necessary. 


because of the penalty prescribed for 
errors, averaged less than ten net 
words a minute. Nine hundred 
fifty-six test papers were thus se- 
cured. Of these, 296 scored less than 
one, that is, zero words a minute; 
212 had scores ranging from one to 
four net words a minute; and 448 
had scores ranging from five to nine 
net words a minute. 


Distribution of Errors 


A total of 6,847 typewriting errors 
was checked representing an aver- 
age of 7.16 errors per paper. As 
the test was but five minutes in 
length an average of 1.43 errors was 
made each minute. The distribution 
of typewriting errors first 
semester test papers scoring less than 
ten net words a minute is set forth 
in Table I. 

This table shows that 51 per cent 
of the total typewriting errors were 
due to letter substitution. Because of 
their numerical importance, these 
errors were analyzed in greater de- 
tail and will be found in a separate 
table.’ The actual percentage of letter 
substitution errors, although large, is 
not especially significant as it is to 
be expected that the majority of type- 
writing errors would be made up of 
single letter substitutions. 

Truly significant, however, is the 
number of strikeovers. Such errors 
comprised over 7 per cent of the to- 
tal typewriting errors. Of the 
twenty-three specific types of errors, 
strikeovers ranked third in numeri- 
cal importance. 

About 3.6 per cent of the first 


semester typewriting errors were due ° 


to letter transposition. A closer ex- 
amination of these errors revealed 
no particular uniformity as to com- 
binations of letters transposed. The 
245 transpositions included no less 
than fifty different letter combina- 

4Letter substitution errors will be shown in 


Table II in the January, 1934, issue of THE Jour- 
NAL OF Business EpucaTIon. 
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tions. The most important of these 
with their frequency of transposition 
were: er, transposed twenty-four 
times; op, twenty times; io, nine- 
teen times; to, eighteen times; ew, 
fifteen times; re, thirteen times; sa 
and ro, twelve times. The frequency 
with which the remaining letter com- 
binations were transposed then 
dropped from six to one. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTH AND 
NINTH GRADE FIRST SEMESTER 

TYPEWRITING ERRORS 


Number Total 


Kind of error 


Letter Errors: 
Substitution 
Strikeover 
Transposition 
Omission 
Insertion 

Word Errors: 
Omission 


Syllabication 
Insertion 


Machine Manipulation Errors: 

Incorrect spacing within 
ine 

Short line 

Broken word at end of 
line 

Faulty shifting 

Jumbled type 

Incorrect paragraphing.. 

Irregular line spacing... 41 

Improper carriage return 39 

Piling 31 

Overrun line 


Total number of errors 
Number of papers 
Average error per paper 


Four types of errors were classi- 
fied under the heading word errors. 
Of these, the omission of words was 
the most common accounting for 4 
per cent of the total typewriting er- 

(Continued on page 10) 


Ue 
: 
check 
_ 
Substitution. 38 539 
Punctuation Errors: 
i 
1389 
7.16 


LEMENTARY business train- 

ing 18 emerging slowly as clear- 
ly defined subject matter content 
generally accepted. The consumma- 
tion of this laudable end has been 
greatly stimulated by the studies of 
educational leaders and state and 
city course-of-study makers. Such 
subject matter has been taught un- 
der varying titles for many years. 
During its more formative period the 
objectives were as variable as the 
titles of the course and the texts 
used. Under such conditions stand- 
ards which have more than individ- 
ual interest are impossible. Ele- 
mentary business training is now dis- 
_tinctively the important commercial 
subject in the junior high school. 
The importance to everyone of a 
knowledge of common business ser- 
vices is so obvious that many super- 
intendents are introducing the course 
in the seventh or eighth year for 
study by all pupils. To fulfill the 
objectives of the junior high school, 
the subject must lay a foundation of 
abilities of a personally valuable na- 
ture and afford a basis for effective 
guidance in the subsequent selection 
of electives. 


What Do Standards Presuppose? 


That elementary business training 
is not completely out of the experi- 
mental stage is some justification for 
our lack of definite standards. 
Standards presuppose not only an 
agreement upon the thing to be 
measured, but also upon the exist- 
ence of a suitable measuring stick. 
In school work, from time imme- 
morial, the ostensible measuring stick 
has been the examination. In real- 


ity, pupils in all subjects are graded 


Mr. Kirk 


WHAT REASONABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY 
BUSINESS TRAINING? 


John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The student in this field should approach elementary business 
training first from the point of view of its general objectives. 


The degree of attainment of these objectives is measurable only 
in terms of subordinate aims or problems. 


on the basis of the teacher’s opinion 
of their work, just as the perform- 
ance of workers is superior, fair, or 
poor in the opinion of the employer. 
The idea of giving tests in order to 
secure grades now has been thor- 
oughly exploded. (See any modern 
text on tests and measurements. ) 
We still use tests, it is true, but for 
a different purpose. The up-to-date 
teacher pretests and uses the test re- 
sults to guide him in determining 
what topics should be stressed. 

Our aims in pretesting are, of 
course, to find out what the pupil 
does not know about a given subject 
when we begin to teach him. This 
knowledge of what he does not 
know may be used to direct teaching 
and also provides a basis of com- 
parison between what he did not 
know at the start and what he has 
acquired from his study and drill in 
our course. The sole purpose of di- 
agnosing test results when given as 
a review is to discover what did not 
“get across” and thereby to furnish 
the basis for reteaching. As far as 
I know, no research has been re- 
ported which gives us reliable data 
on how much Miss A. or Mr. B. can 
or should teach a _ representative 
thirteen-year-old school boy. In ele- 
mentary business training we have 
certain a priori ideas concerning 
what should be taught about prac- 
tices involving accounts, bills, in- 
voices, checks, drafts, receipts, filing 
systems, budgets, how to use tele- 
phone and telegraphic services, how 
to wrap, tie, and address packages, 
and how to choose the most efficient 
type of transportation service for 
sending a package. 

The problem is still further com- 
plicated by the lack of a standard 
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yardstick for measuring the knowl- 
edge and skill which our thirteen- 
year-old boy has learned or acquired. 
Obviously for pretesting and for the 
diagnostic use of test results, the 
time-worn, essay type test does not 


suffice. To provide us with better 
tools, our test and measurement 
friends have devised the following 
forms of tests: rate, power, and 
scale; also, the following kinds of 
tests: true-false, answer completion, 
multiple choice, matching, problem- 
solving, and others. We hear much 
about objective tests. All tests are 
more or less objective. An objective 
test is neither a kind nor a form. It 
is a test with which we are supplied 
objective directions for administer- 
ing and scoring and in the answering 
of which short, controlled responses 
are preferred. We also hear of di- 
agnostic tests. An analysis of the 
results of almost any form or kind 
of test will give us some informa- 
tion of more or less diagnostic value. 
We may improve the diagnostic 
quality of a test by experimentation 
in the selection and grading of the 
questions asked. 

To arrive at standards, we there- 
fore must first decide that we are 
going to teach so much of a given 
topic. We must then give our pupils 
a pretest. Interest is dulled and 
much waste results from over-teach- 
ing, teaching what pupils already 
know, or failure to make clear what 
they do not know. After the pretest 
comes the most skillful teaching of 
which we are capable. Then we give 
a second administration of the pre- 
test. Norms based on the manifested 
improvement between achievement 
on a certain pretest and achievement 
on the administration of the pretest 
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after we have taught a topic do not 
exist. Ayres has prepared standards 
in the form of handwriting and 
spelling scales. Courtis and others 
have set up standards which are 
based on certain kinds of mathemati- 
cal tests. Blackstone’s norms are 
well known in typewriting. As yet, 


we have no such standards for topics’ 
in elementary business training..The 


nearest we can come at present to 
setting standards of achievement in 
the learning of elementary business 


training topics is to describe what in © 


our opinion should form the bases 
for teaching and experimentation, 


Standards Imply Agreement 
Upon Objectives 


The student: in this field ‘should. 
approach elementary business train-. . 
ing first from the point of view-of its 


general objectives. Upon these there 
has been a difference of opinion, al- 
though we are constantly drawing 
nearer to agreement. In the New 
York State course of study they are 
listed as follows: 
1. To develop an appreciation of the 
functions of modern business and the 
interrelations between it and the 


world in which we live so that the 
pupil may better understand his own 


relations with business regardless of 


his present or future life activities. 

. To serve as a basic course for the 
study of business. 

. To develop proper attitudes, appre- 
ciations, habits, and knowledges 
“through ‘materials in themselves 
worth while.” 

. To prepare pupils, who must leave 
school to enter business before com- 
pleting their high school course, for 
work within the range of ‘their ca- 
pacities and abilities. 

. To serve as a means of educational 
and vocational guidance. 


’ In the course of study for a large 
eastern city they are stated as fol- 
lows: 


1. To explain the functions of business 
agencies in studying human needs. 
2. To teach pupils now to perform with 
efficiency elementary business skills 
which are personally valuable to 
everyone, Such business skills are: 
(a) Securing information and using 
communication services. 

(b) Giving orders using’ mer- 
chandising services. 

(c) Receiving goods and using trans- 
portation services. 

(d) Paying money and using finan- 
cial services. 

. To develop attitudes, standards, and 
motives of a valuable business type 
which everyone must acquire in or- 
der to live harmoniously and com- 
pletely. 

. To reveal abilities and interests which 
may. influence the pupil’s subsequent 
curriculum selections. 


The degree of attainment of these 
objectives ‘is measurable only in 
terms of subordinate aims or prob- 
lems. Some of there aims are: 


1. Ability to write an effective business. 
letter, especially of application, in- 


quiry, or ordering goods. 

. Ability to make and answer telephone 
calls and otherwise to use the serv- 
ices of telephone companies, espe- 
cially for getting or giving business 
information. 

. Ability to use the services of tele- 
graph companies, especially for get- 
ting or giving business information. 

. Ability to get or give business in- 
formation in person. 

. Knowledge of the various sources 
of business information and how to 
find desired information in various 
kinds of business reference books. 

. Ability to fill in an application blank, 
an order blank, and to interpret va- 
rious kinds of business forms and 
records. 


. A knowledge of the principles end’ 


methods used by salesmen. 

. Ability to use the services of pas- 

- senger- transportation companies, in- 

cluding the ability, to: read a time 
table and make an itinerary. 

. Ability ‘to prepare a package for 
shipping by mail, express, or freight, 
and also to use’the other. services 
offered: by such transportation com- 
panies. 

. Ability to count or make change. 

. Ability to use cash substitutes. 

. A knowledge of when a business 
paper is negotiable and how it may 
be transferred by endorsement. 

. Ability to prepare a time budget. 

. Ability to prepare a money budget 
and to keep a simple or columnar 
record of cash receipts and pay- 
ments, 

. A knowledge concerning the quali- 
ties of an investment. 

. Ability to open and keep a bank 
savings account. 

. Ability to open and keep a postal 
savings account. 

. A knowledge concerning the open- 
ing and keeping of a bank checking 
account and how to use other bank 
services. 

. Ability to use the various depart- 
ments of a business properly; e.g., 
the finance department when the 
payment of money to the proper de- 
partment is involved; the sales de- 
partment when one desires to place 
an order. 


Topic Norms Or Standards Are 
Vitally Needed 


In this article I have set out to 
specify standards. Standards pre- 
suppose reliable norms experiment- 
ally derived. For instance, when an 
achievement test has been given to 
a fair sampling of pupils of the same 
or similar instruction, the median 
score is assumed to be the norm for 
such pupils on that test. A number 
of publishers advertise pretests based 
on a semester’s work in elementary 
business training. It is suggested by 
the authors of these tests that 
they be given before the pupil 
begins the study of elementary 
business training and that they 
be readministered at the end 
of his course. The difference in 
scores for a given pupil would indi- 
cate the degree of improvement he 
has made and the improvement made 
by the -nedian pupil could be taken 
as a norm. Such norms have not 


yet been derived. When they are 
established it would be better to base 
them on achievement in the mastery 
of a given topic rather than upon a 
semester’s achievement, because 
schools are not as yet agreed upon all 
the topics which should be included 
in a semester’s work. Such topic 
norms are something for which there 
is a felt need, and what I have here 
set down may afford some measuré 
of guidance for any student who has 
the vision and willingness to attack 
a vital and worth while problem. 


‘Typewriting Errors 
(Continued from page 8) 
rors. It was interesting to note that 
of the 263 errors penalized for word 
omission, 189 errors were included 
in the omission of sixteen separate 
lines. With but one exception all 
the major instances of word omis- 
sion were found in the zero test pa- 

pers. 

Errors syllabication ranked 
seventh in numerical importance. A 
careful check of these errors re- 
vealed the fact that the majority of 
syllabicated words were incorrectly 
divided. Such errors also testified to 
a somewhat surprising ignorance on 
the part of pupils regarding word 
division. Words were broken off at 
any point, hyphenated, and then con- 
tinued on the next line. Some ex- 
amples are: no-t, the-n, an-d, li-fe, 
res-ults, depressio-n, r-id, li-ving, 
and ca-n. In some instances, even 
semicolons and commas were carried 
over to the beginning of the follow- 
ing line. 

_ The most important type of punc- 
tuation errors was that in connection 


with the hyphen. Considering the - 


number of times hyphens were re- 
quired to be written, the percentage 
of error for this character ran con- 
siderably higher than that of any 
other letter or figure on the type- 
writer keyboard. Hyphens were 
generally omitted, indicating that 
pupils were not skilled in the use of 
such key and consequently — pre- 
ferred to ignore such punctuation al- 
together. 

Twenty per cent of the type- 
writing errors were non-keyboard 
errors and resulted more or less di- 
rectly from incorrect manipulation 
of the machine. Incorrect spacing 
within lines alone accounted for 10 
per cent of the total typewriting er- 
rors. The omission of spacing be- 
tween words and single spacing after 
periods were especially frequent. All 
papers were singularly free from 
crowding and pilings. 

(This article will be continued in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL.) 
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TRENDS 
BUSINESS 
OCCUPATIONS 


by Herbert A. 


Tonne, Ph.D. 


New York University, New York, N. Y. 


— 


This ts the third and concluding article of a series begun in 


the October issue. 


The first article gave special atiention to 


office and sales workers, and the second article to managerial 
workers and the place of women in business. 


Ages of Workers in Business 


T will be noticed in Table IV 

that junior workers, those under 
eighteen years of age, seldom are 
either stenographers or bookkeepers. 
“The Survey of Junior Commercial 
Occupations in Sixteen States,” con- 
ducted by Frederick G. Nichols has 
made teachers generally aware of 
this. Because teachers and adminis- 
trators are generally though slowly 
becoming aware of this, there has 
been a tendency to shift the technical 
business subjects toward the later 
years of senior high school. 

At one time elementary business 
training was looked upon as a means 
for giving preparation for the rou- 
tine occupations into which junior 
business workers tend to go. Re- 
cently, however, this aim is no 
longer being stressed for elementary 
business training or introduction to 
business, as it is now more frequent- 
ly being called. Even as it is now 
being taught, the subject probably 
gives the best preparation possible 
for the junior business occupations. 
The depression has made it increas- 


ingly difficult for junior workers to 
secure positions. It is to be hoped 
that within a decade or so most 
states will not permit children under 
eighteen to engage in full-time em- 
ployment. When this happens, how- 
ever, it places before the schools the 
challenge of giving the students 
worth while work while they are be- 
ing kept in school. 


are engaged in business occupations 
while almost twenty per cent of all 
those gainfully employed are in busi- 
ness. Business quite evidently gives 
less encouragement to junior employ- 
ment than does industry. This, how- 
ever, does not make the business 
man, the business teacher, or any 
other member of the community less 
culpable. Our work must be done 
in two. directions: first, to secure 
legislation on a nation-wide basis to 
prevent junior employment, and sec- 
ond, to develop worth while school 
work for these children so that the 
community will become more com- 
pletely aware of its neglect in failing 
to send them to school. 

There is by no means an even dis- 
tribution of workers in business oc- 
cupations at the different age levels. 
Clerical workers have their greatest 
plurality in the years 18-24 even 
though for all workers in business 
there is a rise in the proportion of 
workers to the period 35-49 years. 
While it is not shown on the table, 
more than half of the Messengers are 
juniors. In the selling group there 
is a tendency for the proportion of 
workers to rise till the age level 
35-49 years is reached, By far more 
than half the managerial workers are 


TABLE IV 
PER CENTS OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MAJOR GROUPS OF BUSINESS 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1930 AT VARIOUS AGE 
LEVELS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL NUMBER IN BUSINESS 
OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational 
Groups 


10-17. 18-24 25-34 35-49 50 Years Total 
Years Years Years Years & Over Years 


5 


Selling Group 


Managerial-Selling Group ............. 
Bookkeepers, Cashiers and Accountants 


2 15. 
0+ 8 i 


Stenogtaphers and Typists 
Per cent of total number engaged in 
business occupations ............... 3.0 24.1 F 23.9 
Per cent of total number of workers at a 
given age compared with total num- 
4.3 19.7 24.2 30.1 99.6 
The per cents do not exactly total 100 per cent because the age eal of a few 
workers is not given in the census data. 


In 1930 there were more than over 35 years old. In the case of 


2,000,000 below the age of eighteen 
gainfully employed, or one out of 
every nine. We have a surplus of 
labor of over twelve million and yet 
we allow two million children to 
work when they should be in school. 


bookkeeping workers the peak pe- 
riod is from 25-34 years, while in 
the case of stenographers the peak 
period is from 18-24 years. In the 
latter case this situation is accounted 
for by the fact that a vast majority 


of the workers are women who leave 
gainful occupational life at a much 
earlier age than men. This likewise 
tends to account for the situation in 
bookkeeping occupations where the 
majority of the workers are women. 
In the case of bookkeepers, and espe- 
cially in the case of clerks, there is 
also a large transfer of workers to 
selling, management, and industrial 
and professional work after the first 
few years of senior occupational 


To be sure only a little more than 
ten per cent of these junior workers 


We have a surplus of 

labor of over twelve 

million and yet we allow 

two million children to 

work when they should 
be in school. 
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life. Only 4.2 per cent of the sten- 
ographers and typists are juniors. 
Again only 4.3 per cent of these 
junior stenographic workers are 
boys. Therefore while the opportuni- 
ties for junior girls are slight in 
stenographic work, for boys they 
are, for practical purposes, non 
existent. There are relatively fewer 
young workers and fewer old work- 
ers in business than there are in oc- 
cupational life as a whole. It would 
seem that business prefers workers 


in the middle years of life. As 
business is probably somewhat ahead 
of the trend in other occupations this 
tendency may develop in all occupa- 
tional life. This problem will be 
considered somewhat more in detail 
a little later. 


Does Vocational Training Need 
To Be Deferred? 


These figures clearly indicate the 
wisdom of the present tendency to 
defer vocational training since busi- 
ness is apparently becoming increas- 
ingly less favorable to the employ- 
ment of juniors. Moreover, the pe- 
riods of greatest opportunity in many 
business occupations occur long after 
the student has left secondary 
school. Possibly a better type of 
non-specialized training rather than 
a narrow vocational training may be 
the best form of occupational edu- 
cation the secondary school can give, 
because we cannot possibly prognose 
the occupations into which our stu- 
dents will enter five, ten, and fifteen 
years after they leave school. Prob- 
ably, also, a more adequate type of 
adult occupational rehabilitation edu- 

“eation is needed. 


Job Sequences in Business 


Very little research has been un- 
dertaken dealing with the job se- 
quences of business workers. One 
of the few sound studies dealing 
with this problem was undertaken by 


Blackstone. He determined the pro- 
motional avenues in four principal 
types of business positions: book- 
keeping, stenography, selling, and 
clerical work. Probably the most in- 
teresting fact determined was the 
percentage of workers who secured 
executive positions from each type 
of job. The report states that “book- 
keeping and stenography have been 
thought to lead to executive jobs, but 
both clerical and selling positions 
show as high or higher a percentage 
securing executive positions as these 
two.”! Again, Nichols has said that 
“general clerical positions bring our 
office employees into contact with 
more people, reveal a wider range of 
aptitudes, and offer better oppor- 


In the case of stenographers the peak 

period is from 18-24 years, as a vast 

majority of the workers are women who 

leave gainful occupational life at a much 
earlier age than men. 


tunities for advancement . . . to our 
commercially trained young men and 
women than do stenographic and 
bookkeeping positions.”* Barnhart 
also agrees with this judgment in 
that “the general clerk is not buried 
in a highly specialized field; he helps 
everywhere in the office so if his 
preparation is broad enough, he has 


Business prefers workers in the middle 
years of life. 


the greatest opportunity to rise, to 
become a supervisor, an office man- 
ager, or perhaps, an executive.’ 

The entire problem of job se- 
quences and promotional opportuni- 
ties has not been sufficiently studied. 
After we have determined, when 
possible, what job sequences lead to 
more lucrative and otherwise worth 
while employment in business, what 
shall we do with the information? 
Shall all students be guided into 
those types of employment which 
seem to lead to promotion? Shall 
only the brighter students be guided 

JE. G. Blackstone, Survey of Occupational His- 
tories of lowa Commercial Students, Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, I, University 
of Iowa, 1928 ag of print). 

°F. G. Nichols, Survey of Junior Commercial 
Occupations in Sixteen States, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, 1920 (out of print). 

EF. Barnhart, Preliminary Report on Senior 


Occupations Survey, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1922 (out of print). 


into those occupations? Can we be 
certain that they will be the best 
leaders in business? Will such guid- 
ance upset the sequences which 
caused it to be given? Should not 
some workers be encouraged to rec- 
ognize their limitations so that they 
will look forward to contentment at 
less more important occupations 
rather than make futile efforts to se- 
cure promotion quite certainly be- 
yond grasp? 

What form of guidance should be 
given to girls looking forward to 
managerial work? Granted that they 
have the capacity to undertake this 
type of occupation, will the business 
community be willing to grant them 
the opportunity to prove it? These 
and similar questions must be an- 
swered more or less definitely before 
we can make much progress in giv- 
ing guidance as what which job se- 
quences are more likely to lead to 
promotional opportunities. 


Unemployment 


In spite of the present frightful 
excess of unemployment, we have 
probably not entered into an era of 
greater unemployment than was 
characteristic of the past. “Except 
as a name for immediate, local and 
frequently temporary labor displace- 
ment, the term technological unem- 
ployment is probably a misnomer.” 
This is, however, little consolation to 
the individual worker. To the re- 
search worker assured of a steady 
though small income, two or three 
years of unemployment may seem 
quite temporary when compared to 
the period which is available to his- 
torical study. 
worker, however, it is a hopelessly 
long period of privation. Here we 
are concerned primarily with the ex- 
tent to which unemployment and oc- 
cupational insecurity are more or less 
characteristic of business occupa- 
tions than of other occupations. 
The United States Census data 
show very little difference in the 
percentage of unemployed workers 
in trade and clerical occupations 
as compared to unemployment in all 
occupations. This quite obviously 
only tells us part of the situation, for 
wages and permanence of employ- 
ment must also be considered. We 
have good evidence that clerical work- 
ers have not been able to maintain the 
standards they had at the beginning 
of the century as compared to work- 
ers in other fields. This may be at- 
tributed to the emphasis upon clerical 
training in public secondary schools 
and to several other causes. There 
is no doubt that the specialized type 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Writing and Progress 


HE art of writing has always 

been associated with, and still 
is a vital factor in, the progress of 
the human race. 

The importance of the invention 
of writing is proved by the speed of 
man’s progress since he learned to 
write. According to the best avail- 
able information it took man at least 
a hundred thousand years to travel 
from the lowest stage of savagery to 
the stage of barbarism. But when 
he attained an ability to write he 
leaped forward rapidly and in about 
five thousand years reached the ad- 
vanced stage of civilization in which 
we now live. 


Typewriter Needed for Speedy 
Reproduction of Characters 


There is a wide range of charac- 
ters used in different parts of the 
world as media by which messages 
can be conveyed. However, we wish 
to deal not so much with the char- 
acters used in conveying messages as 
with the manner by which these were 
and are produced. 

When tablets of stone were used, 
it was a long, laborious task to regis- 
ter even a brief message. Few peo- 
ple could produce those characters. 
The same was true when crude pic- 
tures were used as a means of com- 
munication, but from those pictures, 
signs and symbols, definite systems 
have been evolved until, at the pres- 
ent time, it is not a question of how 
characters are to be formed, but 
solely one of reproducing them in 
the shortest possible time and with 
the least possible effort. 

While our alphabet has but twenty- 
six letters, still it was not possible 
to attain any great speed when writ- 
ing them with goose quill pens or by 
using slate pencils and slates, which 


AMPLIFYING THE 
HUMAN EFFORT 


Mr. Stonehouse 


by A. M. Stonehouse 


School Department, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


once were a very necessary part oi 
school equipment. Therefore, there 
was a real need for some aid or am- 
plification of the human effort along 
this line and that problem was an- 
swered by the invention of the type- 
writer. The manufacturers of type- 
writers realized this need and for a 
great many years systematic efforts 
have been made—and are still being 
made—to improve this particular 
form of writing device. It has only 
been a comparatively few years 
since the manufacturers of type- 
writers found it necessary to con- 
vince business men that the use of 
a typewriter in their offices to re- 
place pen and ink, would result in 
increased efficiency, and it has only 
been a very few years since the same 
business men had to be sold on the 
idea of using a typewriter in con- 
nection with their billing and book- 
keeping. However, at the present 
time, practically all billing and book- 
keeping is done by means of the 
typewriter. 


Machine Operation Should Be 
Automatic 


When they use a telephone, a ma- 
jority of people disregard the fact 
that the party with whom they are 
talking is at some distance. In other 
words, they are able to forget that 
they are really using a telephone be- 
cause that action has become auto- 
matic. The same is true of the 
microphone. Those who have had 
experience do not allow any par- 
ticular mechanical device to interfere 
with the message which they are at- 
tempting to convey. It is the inten- 


It has only been a few years since 
business men had to be sold on the idea 
of using a typewriter in connection with 


their billing and bookkeeping. 


tion of the manufacturers of type- 
writers to make their machines so 
mechanically perfect that the oper- 
ator can think solely of the work 
which is being done whether it is 
transcription of notes, copying from 
the typewritten page, or composing 
a letter without the use of notes or 
references of any kind. 

In order to write with the greatest 
degree of accuracy and to attain and 
also maintain a rapid rate of speed, 
the operator of a typewriter should 
be able to devote entire attention to 
what is written. This can best be 
done by having the typewriter re- 
spond so completely that the efforts 
required to operate it become auto- 
matic. The action of the typebars 
must be rapid and responsive, the 
carriage and all other moving parts 
must be free from friction, and all 
the operating parts must be in the 
most convenient and natural posi- 
tions, \ 

It is the purpose of typewriter 

/manufacturers to have the typewriter 
so well suited to the user’s needs and 
so mechanically perfect that the op- 
erating of it wili become largely 
automatic. It is being accomplished 

y continually studying the needs of 

the user. Much work has been, and 
is still being, done in patent and ex- 
perimental departments and the de- 
gree of success which has been at- 
tained, as well as future progress, 
depends upon an ability to produce 
a typewriting machine which will 
best amplify the human efforts of 
the operator. 
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REMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 


Walker M. Ramsey 


EMEDIAL penmanship is a 
non-credit subject to which all 
commercial students are assigned, 
who do not meet the required stand- 
ards befitting the penmanship ability 
of a person supposed to be commer- 
cially trained. The term “remedial” 
connotes a course of training which 
has for its object the counteracting 
of any defect. 

Every effort is made to have the 
students develop a “penmanship 
consciousness.” As an illustration, if 
motorists know that on a certain 
boulevard officers are stationed with 
the object in mind of arresting mo- 
torists who exceed the speed limit, 
they are inclined to become “speed 
conscious,” resulting in their slowing 
down of speed in order not to be one 
of the arrested parties. As an anal- 
ogy, this is the tendency of students 
concerned in whether or not they are 
to be assigned to remedial penman- 
ship. 


Selection of Students 


Each teacher is an “arresting” 
officer. Certain grades of certain 
subjects are assigned to certain 
teachers. These are called ‘“Pen- 
manship Statistical Periods.” 

Each commercial teacher is pro- 
vided with two blanks, one is called 
“Penmanship requirement” (form 
2), and the other “Penmanship ex- 
emption” (form 3). The teacher in- 
spects the penmanship ability of the 
student as judged by the penmanship 
as demonstrated in something the 
student has written in her notebook 
or in home assignment, where no 
emphasis has been placed regarding 


by Walker M. Ramsey 


Department of Commerce, Roosevelt Senior High School 
Los Angeles, California 


the penmanship. She writes out, 
“Penmanship requirement” or “Pen- 
manship exemption” slips for each 
student in her statistical recitation, 
whichever she judges applies to the 
student. These are turned into the 
commercial office. A student secre- 
tary types the names on ‘“Require- 
ment” or “Exemption” lists. Copies 
are posted in the commercial recita- 
tion room. These slips are then 
segregated into packets for the re- 
spective homerooms and are sent to 
the homerooms at the time that the 
promotion slips are turned in. 

Each homeroom teacher has a 
student’s printed curriculum (form 
4). At the bottom of this form is the 
statement, All commercial students 
must have a high school diploma in 
penmanship. The homeroom teacher 
marks “Ex” for exempt, or “Req.” 
for required after penmanship, as 
determined by the slips received for 
the student. 


Each student has a credit card on 
file in the credit office. When the 
homeroom teacher files a promotion 
slip with the student’s program she 
includes a penmanship slip. The 
credit clerk records this slip, the same 
as any other promotion slip, by 
checking the information on the 
student’s credit card. Tor the stu- 
dents who are taking penmanship 
this semester for ten weeks, the 
teachers send in a Completion Certi- 
ficate at the end of the semester 
(form 5). 


Length of Periods 


The regular forty-five minute reci- 
tation period is used for penmanship 
recitation. The recitation comes in 
the afternoon, generally the eighth 
or ninth period. If the student should 
have a laboratory period two or 
three days a week, he is assigned a 
penmanship period the other days of 
the week. In many instances this 
penmanship period takes the study 
period time of the student, and per- 
haps works a hardship upon the stu- 
dent’s time from the standpoint of 
preparation of lessons; but as it is 
only for a half-tern:, it is not such 
a handicap to his lesson preparation 


as may be thought. If the student 


should have need to go to the library, 
or should have any other worth while 
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errands to perform, he is permitted 
to be dismissed from his penmanship 
recitation ; but very few requests of 
this nature have been received. 


Methods and Subject Matter 


Considerable salesmanship is need- 
ed at the beginning of a mixed class 
in penmanship in order to eliminate 
the compulsion idea as expressed in 
the age-old maxim that, “Whatever 
we are required to do, we will not 
do willingly.” Then the vocational 
value is discussed. Many instances 
or stories are related wherein good 
handwriting ability was a_ factor. 
Penmanship is an attainment. The 
learning to play a piano or violin is 
narrated. Its value as an-element in 
increasing a grade in various school 
subjects is emphasized. In other 
words, there is first developed a pen- 
manship appreciation attitude before 
the actual instruction begins. Nearly 
all of the students have had typing, 
sO a comparison is made with that 
subject as to the position of the body, 
arms, and hand. Penmanship man- 
uals are not passed out to the stu- 
dents. 

During the first few days drills on 
ovals, direct and indirect, push-and- 
pull arm movement, straight line ex- 
ercises, and the other incidentals in 
beginning work are introduced. 
About the third day, the student is 
given the opportunity to write words 
using push-and-pull, and the other 
development structures, such as in 
the letters t, i, 1, m, n, and any other 
letters that the student may have in 
his own mind. Then, as day after 
day proceeds, the other development 
work is introduced; and with the ac- 
companying letters there is incorpo- 
rated the principles involved. After 
some of the small letters have been 
worked on, the family of capital let- 
ters is introduced. Various exercise 
drills for general movement are pre- 
sented as the term progresses, such 
as, letter drill for form of letters and 
figures, spacing between _ letters, 
words to sentences, alignment, slant, 
beginning of letters, ending of letters, 


height of letters and figures, word 


drill, sentence drill, paragraph drill, 
page drill. 

- About the seventh week, business 
words are pronounced not as a spell- 
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First Name 
This is to certify that the penmanship re- 


quirement has been satisfactorily met. 
Date 


Teacher's Signature 


H.R. Teacher. Please file with other promotion slips. 


Porm 4, Curriculiam 4 
1931—1932 
COMMERCIAL—SHORTHAND 


B10 Al0 

Health— Phys Ed 1. Health—Phys Ed 
English ....-.----- 
Biology or 3. Biology or 
World History ... 5 World History .. 6 
4. Bookkeeping I or 4. Bookkeeping II or 

Geometry ....---- 5 Geometry -...-... 5 
5. Business Math or 5. Salesmanship or 


5 Language 

23 +6. Typing II 
Bll All 

1, Health—Phys Ed 1. Health—Phys Ed_ 13 
eee 2. English Adv. Comp.5 
8 U.S. wasted and 3. U. S. History and 

4. Shorthand 1 -.....5 4. Shorthand II 
5. Laboratory Science 5. Labratory 

or Elective ..... 6 or Eleetive -..... 5 
6. Typing III 6 6. Typing IV -...... 5 
Total credits at end of 
semester .............. 

B12 Al2 

1, Health—Phys Ed- 13 1. Health—Phys Ed_ 13 
2. Business Correspon- 2. Advertising -..--- 5 

5 3. Business 5 
3. Commercial Home 4. Shorthand IV .... 6 

Econ. or Printing 6 5. Steno. office Pract. 6 
4. Shorthand III ___. 5 
5. Steno. office Pract: 5 


Total credits at end of 
5th semester .................. 


All Commercial students must have a high sehool 
diploma in penmanship. 


Form 4, Curriculum B 


1931--1932 
COMMt RCIAL— BOOKKEEPING 
B10 Al0 
1. Heaith— Phys Fd. 13 1. Health—Phys Ed_ 13 
3. Biology er ; Mcdern 3. Biology or Modern 
World History--. 5 World History... 5 
4. Bookkeeping I or 4. Bookkeeping I] or 
Geometry... ----- 5 Geometry....----. 5 
5. Business Math or 5. Salesmanship or 
Languege..... -- 5 
Bll All 
1. Health—Phys Ed. 1. Health—Phys 14 
PO 2. English Adv.Comp 5 
3. US. 3 U.S. History-Civies 5 
4. Bookkeeping 5 4 Bookkeeping IV-- 5 
5 Laboratory 5 Laboratory Sciente 


or Elective ...--- or Elective...... 5 


Total credits at end 
3rd semester. ...------ 


Bl2 Al2 
. Health—Phys Ed 13 Health—Phys 13 


_ 


2. Bus. Correspond- Bus. Organization. 5 
8 Business Law----- 5 
3. Comm. Home Eco- Economies .-.-..-- 5 


nomics or Printing Business Practice. 5 
Accounting 1 


Business Practice. 


> 
ann 


Total credits at end of 
5th semester... .-.----- 


Note: All commercial students must have a high 
schoai diploma in penmanship. 


Form 4, Curriculum C 


1931-1932 
Commercial—Salesmanship 
B10 Al0 

1. Health—Phys Ed 1} 1. Health—Phys Ed 1% 
3. Biology or Modern 3. Biology or Modern 

World History -.. 5 World History .- 5 
4. Bookkeeping I or 4. Bookkeeping II or 

Geometry -....-- 5 Geometry 5 
5. Business Math or 5. Salesmanship or 

5 Language... .. 5 
6. 23 +6. Typing II 

Bil All 

1, Health—Phys Ed. 1 1. Health—Phys Ed. 13 
5 2. English Adv. Comp.5 
3. U. S. History and 3. U. S. History and 

4. Salesmanship 5 4. Salesmanship II _- 
5. Laboratory Science 5. Labratory Science 

or Elective ---.- 5 or Elective .... 5 


Total credits at end of 
semester .............. 


B12 Al2 


1. Health—Phys Ed- 1} 1. Health—Phys 1} 
2. Business Correspon- 2. Advertising ...... 5 
5 3. Business 5 

4 


3. Commercial Home . Merchandising II _ 5 
Econ. or Printing 5 . Cooperative Sales 
4. Merchandising I .. 5 or Economics----. 5 
5. Cooperative Sales or 
Bus. Organization 5 
Total credits at end of 
5th semester ................. 


All Commercial students must have a high school 
diploma in penmanship. 
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ing lesson, but as a penmanship drill. 
Business words of four or five letters 
are grouped so that a student may 
learn proper movement of hand, then 
words of longer length are given. 
After a list of twenty words is pro- 
nounced, the student writes each one 
four times. After this set has been 
written, he is then asked to circle in- 
dividual letters which have been well 
made, and words which appear to be 
very neat and correctly written, and 
then he is given another sheet of 
paper upon which he attempts to 
write correctly any particular error 
he may have made. A comparison 
of the appearance of the letters in a 
written word is made with that same 
appearance if the word were typed 
as to spacing, alignment and evenness 
in height. The idea of rhythm in 
music is also applied to the develop- 
ment of rhythmic motion in penman- 
ship. 

At the beginning of each period, 
students are given five minutes for 
“work out,” tying the idea up with 
baseball or football “running signals” 
expression. 

Students like to emulate others ; so 
just as soon as the teacher recognizes 
that he has good writers in his room, 
these students are sent around as 
“assistant coaches.” These students 
assist others who are having trouble 
in learning arm-movement. 

To economize on the conscientious 
use of paper, only a half-sheet of 
paper is given to the student. He 
writes on this lengthwise, and turns 
this crosswise and uses it completely. 
The student is told that at some un- 
expected time, his writing for the 
period will be graded. The object of 
this is to prevent carelessness, and 
the result has been very satisfactory. 


Helps in Penmanship Teaching 


1. A teacher should be more than a 
penman, he should be a salesman. 

. The work of the class must be so 
varied that interest will not lag. 

3. Specimens of penmanship from 
handwritten material should be 
demonstrated. 

. Rhythmic drill is developed by 
playing musical records. 

. Practice figure writing. 

. Provide paper on cardboards as in 
sales pads to give practice in writ- 
ing while student is standing. 

7. Fill in blanks from unused _ por- 
tions of Junior Business Training 
and Stenographic Office Practice 
blanks. 

. Have the student bring his work 

books from bookkeeping or text- 

books so as to have specimens of 
penmanship. 


un 


Students’ Opinions 


It is quite interesting to have the 
students express their opinions con- 
cerning certain requirements. Stu- 
dents were asked what they thought 
of this course in remedial penman- 
ship. Various reports were received, 
all of a complimentary nature, and 
nearly all quite personal. One student 
remarked, “I gained a great deal 
from penmanship. One thing is that 
I have learned to write much better 
than I have previously. My work 
looks better, and I receive a much 
better grade. I concentrate more on 
all my writing because I write slower 
and much better.” ‘Penmanship 
makes your shorthand writing 
easier.” “I used to think that pen- 
manship was just another subject I 
had to take, but now I realize that it 
was only for my own good.” “TI have 
never been sorry that I had to take 
penmanship, because it has helped 
me very much. | am now writing the 
way I have always wanted to.” “I 
intend to continue my practice every 
day to better my writing. I have a 


liking for a flowing hand.” “I can 
write long without getting tired, and 
my writing is not so cramped. My 
shorthand writing has also jm- 
proved.” “My varied subjects call for 
many written papers, and I believe 
that my many teachers have noticed 
the change in my writing.” “I was 
at first somewhat disturbed when J 
was first told I had to take penman- 
ship. Now I am really grateful that 
I have been shown my greatest faults 
and a method of improvement.” 


Opinions of Others 


President Von Kleinsmid of the 
University of Southern California 
included a statement in an address 
to a group of educators that the writ- 
ing of our present-day business and 
social members is abominable. Mr, 
Simpson, President of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, asked 
why penmanship is not taught in city 
schools. Perhaps a natural result will 
be to include remedial penmanship 
courses in those schools where the 
administrators are keenly interested, 


Trends in Business Occupations 
(Continued from page 12) 


of work undertaken in public high 
schools and in private business 
schools has had a decided influence. 

We probably do not possess the 
wisest possible occupational distribu- 
tion. There probably is a relatively 
small oversupply of workers in some 
fields as compared to others. This 
no doubt accentuates the unemploy- 
ment situation. To the extent to 
which it is possible to determine this 
situation by research and to bring 
the information clearly and_thor- 
oughly before the public, we can in 
great measure help to reduce this 
cause of maldistribution of workers. 
Even after this has been done, how- 
ever, there still remains the task of 
adjusting consumption and produc- 
tion, and this is a problem with 
which it is far beyond the capacity 
of formal school education to cope 
except in an indirect and remote way. 
We can contribute to this adjust- 
ment, but it requires the full efforts 
of all social institutions, rather than 
merely one with rather limited means 
and status. 


Population Trends 


Our population is rapidly ap- 
proaching a stationary level. We can 
but little longer look to a constantly 
increasing population to absorb the 
results of our reckless increase in 
production. In fact, if present 


trends continue, we may within a 
generation have a falling population. 


This means that while the produc- 
tion phase of our economic scheme 
will ever become simpler, the mar- 
keting aspect will become increasingly 
acute unless by means of conscious 
or unconscious education, or govern- 
mental or industrial control, the pro- 
duction of goods and services is 
more adequately adjusted to the con- 
sumption needs of the nation. 

A stationary or falling population 
will result in fewer younger people 
and more older people. It will mean 
that financially our problem of edu- © 
cation for the young will be reduced 
and therefore make possible the ex- 
tension of universal education be- 
yond the period of early adolescence. 
It will, however, mean an increased 
burden in taking care of the older 
people, because with more of them 
and with a relatively smaller work- 
ing population, the support of old 
age will be a greatly increased bur- 
den. As occupational life, and busi- 
ness occupational life in particular, is 
tending to become less favorable to 
the older worker, this means that in 
some fashion the community must 
make provision for people beyond 
the age of gainful employment. The 
family as its size decreases is be- 
coming increasingly unable to absorb 
the older people without undue ad- 
ditional burden. If the community 
does not plan ahead and develop 
some means of old age insurance for 

(Continued on page 22) 
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USING THE CIVIL SERVICE QUIZ 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 
STENOGRAPHY 


by Sidney J. Schiff 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


\ the Cleveland Civil Service 

Test for Junior Stenographer, 
(11/8/30) the following phases of 
clerical practice are tested: 

Business Facts, Terms and Prac- 
tices; Simple Arithmetic; Language 
Usage (choice of words, correct 
and incorrect construction) ; Alpha- 
betizing; Experience — Situations 
(Reasoning Ability). 

The subject matter of a civil serv- 
ice quiz course for junior clerk and 
junior stenographer may be assem- 
bled under five headings, namely : 
arithmetic skill, alphabetizing, gen- 
eral business information, reasoning 
ability, and English fundamentals. 

Arithmetic skill includes copying 
figures, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, fractions, deci- 
mals, and word or “thought” prob- 
lems to develop reasoning ability. 
This review of the fundamentals of 
commercial mathematics is consum- 
mated with the aid of a work book 
and tests. 

Alphabetizing includes attention to 
small detail, power of observation, 
and ability to follow directions. 
These three traits are developed in- 
directly along with other skills men- 
tioned here, but the pupil may be 
made conscious of them very easily 
while be studies alphabetizing. The 
filing lists used contain names of in- 
dividuals; companies; corporations ; 
public, social, and professional or- 
ganizations. 

General business information 
(business facts, terms and practices) 
is obtainable in business training 
texts, bookkeeping texts, and cam- 
mercial maeazines. Business terms 
are included in the spelling lists used 


Mr. Schiff 


in studying English fundamentals. 

Reasoning ability is developed by 
class discussion. “Thought” prob- 
lems in arithmetic are a supplemen- 
tary aid. Experience Situations— 
problems that may arise in office 
routine suggested with three possible 
solutions; best, fair, and poor—are 
excellent practice in reasoning. 

English fundamentals are com- 
posed of ability to spell, vocabulary 
or word ability, and language usage. 
Commercial spelling lists, a hand- 
book of English grammar, and tests 
from the English department (re- 
vised to apply to the “language of 
business”) make up the subject mat- 
ter of this part of the course. 


Set Up 

This course is primarily for com- 
mercial students whose main aim is 
to enter into business or civil service 
work by means of examination. The 
composition of the class is mainly 
upper-grade senior or 12-A_ secre- 
tarial pupils, but students from the 
bookkeeping and clerical courses are 
admitted. In fact, academic pupils 
who are interested in securing cleri- 
cal employment may enroll. 


The clerical part of the Civil Service Test 


The estimated length of the course 
is six weeks, five periods weekly. If 
more convenient, the class may meet 
two or three times a week for a 
longer period of time. Approximate- 
ly thirty (forty-five or sixty minute) 
recitation periods are desirable. 

No credit toward graduation need 
be given. No final mark need be re- 
corded on the pupil’s permanent 
record card. The students who en- 
roll do so because they desire to re- 
view the necessary subject matter, 
and because they desire the benefit 
of the practice on these tests as prep- 
aration for the examination to secure 
employment. 

The first half of the course is re- 
viewing the fundamentals of arith- 
metic ; developing skill in alphabetiz- 
ing ; increasing the amount of general 
business information; reviewing 
English fundamentals ; increasing the 
ability to reason, to follow direc- 
tions, and to observe small detail. 

The second half of the course is 
the extensive study of the clerical 
tests actually used by civil service 
commissions and business organiza- 
tions in selecting their junior clerks 
and junior stenographers. 


A 
Senoot 


Score on Cremicar Test awo Grace 


for Junior Stenographer was administered 
to all classes in Stenography at John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. The results 
are pictured graphically in this chart. 
Notice the overlapping between the four 
semesters—10-B, 10-A, 11-B and 11-A; and 
the slight improvement in the 12-B and 12- 
A. Twenty per cent of the graduating class 
(12-A) are below the median of the 10-B 
(the lowest class). 

An analysis of this chart shows the need 
for the additional instruction in the senior 
year of Stenography as outlined in this 
article, 

The suggested course has not yet been 
added to the curriculum, therefore, no data 
regarding pupils who have completed it is 
available, 
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Method of Teaching 


The first part of the course, the 
preparation tor the testing program, 
is a review for most of the students. 
An average of three days is devoted 
to each of these fundamentals. If 


one of the skills, more time must be 
applied to learning it. There is an 
overlapping of material, and the sub- 
ject matter of the various skills may 
be interwoven. 

Fundamentals of arithmetic are 
taught with the aid of a work book 
in commercial mathematics. Care 


that have a commercial aspect. Drill 
on one or two fundamentals for the 
first part of the period, follow with 
timed mimeographed tests, and check 
the answers in class. Aim for ac- 
curacy and speed. 

To develop skill in alphabetizing, 
require the pupils to file lists of 
names and titles. These lists must 
be practical. Include names of well- 
known local and national business 
concerns. Check in class, cite rules 
that apply to troublesome titles, and 
illustrate on the blackboard. Timed 
tests are used to check the speed as 
well as the accuracy of the filing. 

General business information is 
best gained in this review by means 
of tests, checked in class. Have the 
source of information ready when- 
ever a controversy arises, or when- 
ever many in the class fail a particu- 
lar question. These tests may be ob- 
tained from publishers of business 
training texts. 


Reasoning ability is well tested in 
the latter part of the course. Tie up 
this work with arithmetic review and 
supplement with a few tests (experi- 
ence situations). Explain the steps 
used in arriving at the correct con- 
clusion and point out where the fal- 
lacy enters the trend of thought of 
the individuals who have incorrect 
solutions. 


English Fundamentals 


The review of English fundamen- 
tals is made more lively and interest- 
ing with frequent spell-downs. Ap- 
point captains and allow them to 
choose their teams. Use lists of com- 
mercial words, and stop for defini- 
tions wherever helpful. The gram- 
mar review is best conducted through 
the medium of choice of words, cor- 
rect and incorrect grammatical con- 
struction, and true-false tests. 


The method of teaching must be 
very informal. The teacher remains 
in the background as much as pos- 
sible. Encourage questions and dis- 
cussions. Welcome information of- 


the majority of the class are poor in” 


must be taken in choosing problems ~ 


fered by pupils taken from the prac- 

tical experience of friends and rela- 
tives who are office workers. Plan 
each lesson, but do not adhere too 
strictly to a set lesson plan. Try to 
complete the review within a given 
number. .of . recitations -if possible. 
Work with each topic that is worth 
while, as long as any benefit is being 
derived from the study and discus- 
sion, 

The second part of the course is 
an extensive testing program. Every 
effort is made to secure as many 
tests as possible that are now being 
-usedyin business offices or that have 
been used by. civil service commis- 
sions. - Attempt. to approximate the 
actual procedure of a regular civil 
service examination as nearly as the 
classroom environment and_ the 
school routine will permit. 


The Teacher as the Examiner 


The teacher is the examiner and 
gives a minimum of information and 
no advice or help—regardless of the 
fact that many of the questions have 
not been answered in this class or in 
any other class the pupils have at- 
tended. These students must be 
taught to think out new problems— 
independence of thought and self- 
reliance. 

The checking of these tests, as 
well as all tests during the first part 
of the course, is done in class. This 
gives an excellent opportunity for 
reviewing and learning new material. 
Encourage the pupils to ask ques- 
tions. The spirit of a round-table 
discussion is maintained throughout 
the checking. Freedom of speech is 
essential, provided the discussion re- 
volves around a subject of interest 
and value to the entire group. 

Each pupil keeps a complete record 
of all tests. He records: (1) num- 
ber right, number wrong, num- 
ber not attempted—on each part of 
the test; (2) score on the total test ; 
(3) rank in class on the total test. 
Thus a pupil may check back to see 
his progress or lack of improvement 
in any phase of the work. He may 


~also compare his progress with that 


of the others in the class. These 
students are 12-A’s—let them keep 
their own records—let them shoulder 
their own responsibilities ! 


Advantages of the Method 


TO THE PUPILS 


1. A comprehensive review of es- 
sentials for business and civil serv- 
ice clerical work. 

2. Experience in being tested; re- 
duce nervousness and increase self- 
confidence during the test for a posi- 
tion. 


3. Intelligent budgeting of time 
during a clerical test; evaluate parts 
of test before starting to work. 

4. “Test wise.” Do best work in 
any test. Have proper mental at- 
titude. 


TO THE EMPLOYER 


1. The review of essentials will 
reduce the amount of information 
taught new employees on the job. 

2. Because applicant is not nery- 
ous or frightened, the test will pick 
out those best qualified for the posi- 
tion. 

3. Because applicant is “test wise” 
the test will be more accurate in 
measuring clerical ability. 


The Standard of the Job 


The civil service commissions have 
been pointing the way with their 
elaborate testing program. Progres- 
sive business men are recognizing 
the value of the impersonal exam- 
ination in addition to the personal 
interview. Mr. L. L. Jones prophe- 
sies, ‘“Due to competition and due to 
the desire of business to improve the 
quality of its employees, more test- 
ing devices will be used by employers 
in the future.’’? 


The civil service commissions and 
the business men are requiring high 
school graduation for their new of- 
fice employees. They rightfully ex- 
pect these young people to be prop- 
erly trained for the minor clerical 
positions. They do not want book- 
keepers and accountants, secretaries 
and correspondents; they want 
junior clerks and junior stenogra- 
phers. We must supply this demand. 
Therefore, why not have a review 
course in the fundamentals for of- 
fice workers, whether you call it a 
“Quiz Course for Junior Clerks and 
Junior Stenographers” or some other 
title? 


1“ Analysis Business, Office, and Clerical 
Tests,” by Lloyd L. Jones, M. A. thesis—West- 
niversity, Cleveland, Ohic—June, 


NEW CURRICULUM AT OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Ohio State University recently an- 
nounced a new curriculum leading to the 
Master of Business Administration degree. 
This program is designed for students who 
have finished standard undergraduate work 
in commerce and who wish further train- 
ing on the graduate level.. Such students 
could normally finish the program in one 
full academic year. It is also expected to 
serve the needs of graduates of Colleges 
of Arts, Education, Agriculture, and, En- 
gineering, who wish specialized training 
in the field of business administration. 
For such students, unless they have in- 
cluded a considerable amount of com- 
merce work in their undergraduate pro- 
gram, the degree will require about two 
years of work. 
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WHERE TO PLACE THE EMPHASIS 
IN THE TEACHING 
OF ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


: By Frederick H. Riecke 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 


| Mr. Riecke 
| 
| 
| 


|: SHOULD be clearly under- 
stood that this article has to do 
with beginning bookkeeping, es- 
pecially that phase which involves the 
teaching of the first lessons. It is 
believed that this part of the course 
is the most important, because, with- 
out a solid foundation, the course 
will be much like the house in the 
parable in which the foundation was 
built upon the sand. 

Accounting, while it uses the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping as a basis, is 
concerned with problems of classifi- 
cation, valuation, and interpretation. 
Bookkeeping has to do with the sys- 
tematic recording of transactions, the 
transferring of these transactions to 
a book of summary, and the prepa- 
ration of statements. Being able to 
distinguish between the two, let us 
be careful not to attempt to make 
accountants out of beginning pupils, 
but rather to keep the fundamental 
aims of bookkeeping before us and 
teach, drill, and test until the pupil 
has secured mastery in the theory of 
debit and credit, recording transac- 
tions systematically, posting, post- 
checking, taking a trial balance, pre- 
paring balance sheets and statements 
of profit and loss, closing the ledger, 
and preparing the post-closing trial 
balance. This appears to be quite an 
assignment, inasmuch as it takes in 
the entire process of bookkeeping 
from the inception of the transaction 
to its ultimate conclusion. However, 
this can be done during a period of 
from fourteen to twenty weeks, de- 
pending upon the selection of ma- 
terial, the planning of lessons, and 
the ability of the class. The course 
should be planned so that time may 
be had for additional drill whenever 
needed, 


Every business must have an intelligent bookkeeper and some- 
one connected with the firm to interpret the results of the 
records. If bookkeeping is to be considered a skill subject, let 

us place the emphasis on skill and independent thinking. 


Approach 


There are different methods of ap- 
proach to the subject: the journal 
method, the account method, the bal- 
ance sheet method, or a modification 
of any of these methods. No mat- 
ter which of these is pursued, all of 
them must of necessity merge sooner 
or later. 

Many beginning teachers wish to 
adopt immediately methods with 
which they are familiar, and become 
so eager in introducing the subject 
that many times they attempt to cover 
too much ground in the first few les- 
sons, with the result that the student 
has difficulty in understanding the 
significance and nature of what he 
is doing. 

Beginning with the very first meet- 
ing of the class, certain definite aims 
should be constantly kept in the mind 
of the teacher. Getting started right 
in anything is a very important mat- 
ter. 


Class Organization 


The definition of bookkeeping in- 
volves the word “system.” Accord- 
ingly an attempt should be made to 
instil systematic activity in our class- 
room procedure from the very first 
meeting of the class. The pupils 
may be seated alphabetically and at 
the same time taught how to pass 
their papers forward so that the 
alphabetical arrangement will be 
maintained. This operation should 
be timed (not more than thirty sec- 
onds.) This also affords an oppor- 
tunity to adopt a motto in regard to 
promptness, accuracy, or economy. A 
secretary may be appointed to serve 
for a period of a week or two. This 
duty is then delegated to other mem- 
bers of the class. The secretary may 
be instructed to answer the telephone 
in the proper manner, meet visitors, 
and receive all notices. This will 
help to eliminate many unnecessary 
interruptions. To carry on this sys- 
tematic organization, other duties 
may be assigned, such as: an at- 
tendance monitor, a small group of 
assistants to distribute supplies, a 
committee to look after the appear- 
ance of the room, and a few clerks 
to keep certain records. Organizing 
the class with an eye toward econ- 
omy of time, will do much to create 
a business-like atmosphere. The pu- 
pils will be glad to perform these 
duties, while the teacher, being re- 
lieved of various details, may con- 
centrate on his task of teaching. The 


What does the business man think? 
Can we justify the teaching of 
bookkeeping and the time con- 
sumed from the informational 
standpoint? Do we have a direct 
responsibility to the business 
community ? ; : 
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teacher might explain that he is the 
chief accountant in a large organiza- 
tion in which the pupils are his as- 
sistants and therefore he is responsi- 
ble to see that the work of his par- 
ticular department is carried on as 
efficiently as possible. 


The First Lessons 


No matter which method is used, 
the first twenty or thirty lessons 
should be planned with the utmost 
care. This is a very crucial period 
from the standpoint of the learner, 
because it is during this time that his 
attitude, spirit, and frame of mind 
will become fixed toward the sub- 
ject. It is at this point that our 
plans must show strong organiza- 
tion. Keep in mind the age of these 
pupils and the time element. Do you 
think it wise to have the pupils study 
and prepare a number of statements 
at this time? Of course, we all un- 
derstand the aims of those who do 
this, and theoretically it sounds all 
right, but how about the time in- 
volved and the value of the results 
obtained? Do your pupils know 
enough to discuss intelligently the 
balance sheet at this time? Would 
it not be more profitable to study the 
balance sheet at some later date 
when these students know more 
about it? Is there an attempt to 
place too much emphasis on the in- 
terpretation of the balance sheet at 
this time? Are we trying to make 
business executives before clerks? 
Are we going to develop skill in re- 
cording with its corresponding appli- 
cation for detail? Is this to be a 
course in bookkeeping or accounting ? 

Proceed slowly, and plan the les- 
sons so that they will show continu- 
ity. The exercises should be or- 
ganized so that each day’s lesson is 
built on the previous one, containing 
enough review to afford an oppor- 
tunity for drill, not only on subject 
matter and technique, but also on the 
improvement of habit formation. 
The selection of material is most im- 
portant at this point. Penmanship 
and arithmetic constitute a large part 
of bookkeeping. Subtract either one 
of these and the whole is weakened. 

Each day’s lesson should have a 
definite aim, and should be developed 
in such a way that the pupil has a 
definite feeling of achievement. If 
the “Modified Balance Sheet” or 
“Equation” approach (Assets — 
Liabilities and Proprietorship) is 
used, the suggested exercises with 
the accompanying aims, may well be 
organized. Space will not permit go- 
ing into details, but a simple form of 
balance sheet such as an investment 
of $2,000.00 in cash by a proprietor 
will suffice for a beginning. Lead 


the students through a series of cash 
purchases, building a new balance 
sheet each time. This idea of show- 
ing changes in proprietorship should 
be confined to one transaction at a 
time. Using this method, the teacher 
should develop one new account each 
day, until the pupil understands the 
changes which take place when buy- 
ing and selling for cash, on account, 
and on promissory notes. The pu- 
pil should always be taught how to 
correct or adjust his final statement 
so that it will state the truth. This 
procedure paves the way for the rea- 
son of closing the ledger at a later 
date. A test should be given at this 
point to determine whether or not 
additional drill is necessary on this 
part of the work. The teacher will 
find that most of his class period up 
to this time has been given over to 
instruction, and that exercises will 
have to be assigned as homework. 
Every paper collected in this begin- 
ning work should be carefully 
marked and any mistakes in regard 
to the slightest detail should be se- 
verely penalized. An explanation by 
the teacher to the effect that he will 
excuse these poor marks, if the pu- 
pils so penalized will show a marked 
degree of improvement during the 
remainder of that month, generally 
has the desired effect. The more 
particular a teacher is in the begin- 
ning work, just that much easier will 
be his task later on. Be definite, be 
exacting, be fair. 


Introducing the Ledger Account 


The next step in the learning pro- 
cess is to develop the ledger account, 
not the detailed form, but merely the 
T-form, while the balance sheet form 
of arrangement is maintained. This 
is believed to be good pedagogy, as 
the new will be based on what has 
been learned in the old. By the use of 
the same exercises as those employed 
in the beginning lessons, it is a very 
simple matter for the pupil to asso- 
ciate and compare the old with the 
new and thereby discover for himself 
the advantages of the new over the 
old. This affords an excellent op- 
portunity to apply the inductive 
method. 

For the first lesson or two, the 
pupil is guided to place increases in 
assets and decreases in proprietor- 
ship on the left side, while decreases 
in assets and increases in proprietor- 
ship are found on the right side. It 
is then explained that the left side 
of an account is called debit and the 
right side called credit. This is a 
place where telling might well be 
called teaching. Now that the pupil 
has been carefully led up to this 
point, he is requested to give a rule, 


or better still, the reason for debiting 
and crediting, assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship. The pupil gives the 
reason based on thought and dis- 
covery. At the end of each exercise, 
a list of the balances of each account 
is taken, leading up to the taking of 
a Trial Balance at a later date. As- 
sociate this list or summary with the 
work done in the very first exercises, 
correct this summary so that it will 
state the truth, and compare it with 
the same exercise done the first time. 
The pupils’ interest is aroused, the 
work is motivated, and he feels that 
he has really achieved sometliing 
worth while because he has learned 
to obtain the same results in a new 
way with economy of time and ef- 
fort. Drill and test in these exer- 
cises until the class thoroughly un- 
derstands the application of the rules 
for debit and credit. Build a strong 


foundation right here. Teach the 
pupils to reason. 
Every opportunity should _ be 


taken to suggest ways of improving 
one’s personal qualities. Question 
the impressions a_ business man 
would get from the quality of the 
work done. This will be a big help 
in obtaining correct attitudes and 
habits. We should always instil into 
the students’ minds such fundamen- 
tal business ideals and habits as 
promptness, regularity, neatness, 
economy, tenacity, strict compliance 
with orders, and ability to do inde- 
pendent thinking. The last is the 
most important of all, for if a stu- 
dent is to have a successful career 
he must ever do constructive think- 
ing. He needs this ability to success- 
fully fill a position, to secure ad- 
vancement, and to a greater degree 
does he need it in his every day ac- 
tivities. 


Introducing the Journal 


The next step is to introduce the 
journal. It is thought best not to 
teach journal explanation for the first 
two or three exercises, because it is 
desirable to teach posting and the 
taking of a trial balance as soon as 
possible in order that the results 
might be quickly associated with the 
work previously done. It can be 
shown that the list of balances taken 
in the previous exercises is exactly 
the same as the trial balance. Show 
the need for journal explanations, 
and then drill on the three funda- 


mental steps of recording business 


transactions: Journalize, Post, and 
take a Trial Balance. 

With such a foundation as has 
been suggested, it is believed that 
now is the time to teach the prepara- 
tion of the “Balance Sheet” and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE AT DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
by Ivy Monk 


Business is daily becoming more and more highly mechanized, 
and if commercial courses are to prove practical, they must 


parallel office conditions. 


The selection of equipment for office practice courses should 
be predicated upon the extent to which the machines are used in 
business, the numbers of operators required, and the type of 

student capable of mastering their use. 


HE NECESSITY has arisen 

for a new and vitalized educa- 
tion recognizing new essentials for a 
new age. ‘ 

It is a well-known fact that our 
commercial courses have not kept 
pace with the rapid changes in busi- 
ness, but it is believed that the de- 
velopment of office practice courses 
affords the opportunity of bridging 
the gap between job requirements 
and our commercial curricula. 

Many of the subjects which by 
tradition are dear to us are rapidly 
losing their usefulness. Business is 
daily becoming more and more high- 
ly mechanized, and if commercial 
courses are to prove practical, they 
must parallel office conditions. 

To quote from our own experi- 
ence, here are some of the things 
that we are doing at Drexel Institute 
that have made it possible to speed 
up the tempo of our training and to 
show a business-like economy in our 
operations. 

Our first aim is the development 
of habits and traits most desirable in 
office workers in their business rela- 
tions with others. In the National 
Business Show Rating Scale, busi- 
ness men place 53% emphasis on 
personal qualities and only 47% on 
academic and specialized training. 

The second aim is to secure a gen- 
eral skill on each type of office equip- 
ment, and, in at least one line, a spe- 
cific skill of marketable value. 


How Typewriting Efficiency Has 
Been Increased 


Typewriting properly comes first, 
because this skill represents fifty per 
cent of the machine training neces- 
sary for office employees. We have 
followed the precepts of business in 
teaching typewriting by investing 
money in time-saving equipment 


which has made possible increased 
output, and this has resulted in a 
time reduction of one semester in 
learning typewriting. This has proved 
to be a wise expenditure of money, 
time, and effort. 

About forty per cent of our type- 
writing work is done from direct 
dictation through transcribing ma- 
chines. Material is dictated on per- 
manent practice records at speeds 
ranging from five to sixty words a 
minute; hence, we have in typewrit- 
ing the same vital urge and system- 
atic means of building speed and ac- 
curacy that have been employed in 
shorthand dictation for years. In 
typewriting, however, we have the 
advantage of small individual 
groups so that no student will 
be handicapped by too slow or 
too rapid dictation. Each student 
has an individual hearing tube 
and a monitor in each group is 
responsible for the equipment. Each 
student is kept constantly at his 
maximum production. Obviously, 
this is a most important feature in 
the proper development of correct 
habits and attitudes, as well as 
knowledge and skills. 

I have, of course, only touched 
upon the factors included in this 
method which has raised our type- 
writing department to a new level of 
business efficiency. 


Typing by Machine Dictation at Drexel. 


Inset of Miss Ivy Monk. 


The term “Office Practice,” as ap- 
plied to business covers practically 
every function in an office. In the 
more limited confines of the class- 
room, however, it is roughly divided 
into the following classifications: In- 
dividual filing sets, duplicating ma- 
chines, dictating and transcribing 
machines, calculating machines, and 
bookkeeping-billing machines. 


Filing Is Not of First Importance 


Filing may appear at first glance, 
to be of major importance because 
of the dependence of business upon 
its files and records. Inasmuch as 
training in office practice, however, 
must be based upon employment pos- 
sibilities, filing does not rank first in 
importance. Surveys of business 
offices show that one or more per- 
sons are usually assigned to filing; 
and that the tendency is to limit the 
filing and finding of papers to the 
persons definitely assigned to that 
work. This plan eliminates errors 
and confusion. For this reason, 
placement opportunities in this field 
are limited. The use of individual 
school sets, however, makes it possi- 
ble to train large numbers of stu- 
dents in the fundamentals of this 
subject in a relatively short time, and 
this general knowledge can then be 
applied to the actual filing in specific 
offices. 


Good Employment Opportunities 
For Dictating Machines 


Since about ninety per cent of the 
work of an office is letter writing, it 
seems fair to assume that the dupli- 
cating, and dictating and transcrib- 
ing machines are much needed. As 
a relatively short time is required to 
master the duplicating machines, and 
as one or two such machines usually 
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serve an entire office, it is obvious 
that employment opportunities for 
operators of this machine are also 
limited. While it is undoubtedly true 
that practically all offices have dupli- 
cating machines, the employment op- 
portunities in the dictating machine 
field are far broader. While one or 
two duplicating machines are suffi- 
cient for the average office, such an 
office may require five, ten, or even a 
hundred dictating machines. It seems 


and ink accounting methods in banks, 
retail stores and business houses, it 
does not follow that bookkeeping 
machines should be generally taught 
in office practice courses. Surveys 
show that the complicated mecha- 
nism and the need for a broad back- 
ground of accounting experience 
limits employment to workers on a 
high level and indicates the need for 
a careful selection of students. 


Office Practice at Drexel Institute 


reasonable, therefore, to assign a 
very high rank in the secretarial 
field to the transcribing and dictating 
machines, 


Include Provision for Calculating 
and Bookkeeping Machines 


The general use of calculating ma- 
chines in the accounting field has 
opened wide employment opportuni- 
ties. Therefore, in the office ma- 
chine training plan, provision should 
be made for the training of a sub- 
stantial number of students on these 
devices. 

Although bookkeeping machines 
are rapidly replacing traditional pen 


Fundamental Factors in Selection 
of Equipment 

The selection of equipment for 
office practice courses should be 
predicated upon (1) the extent to 
which the machines are used in busi- 
ness, (2) the number of operators 
required, and (3) the type of stu- 
dent capable of mastering their use. 

With the addition of two years’ 
work in shorthand, including trans- 
cription, four terms of accounting, 
business communication, and other 
related college subjects, we feel that 
our students have a balanced pro- 
gram behind their field of specializa- 
tion. 


MODERN BUSINESS 
PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Fourth Year Book, “Modern 
Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects,” p. 220. 


Transcribing 54,000 strokes—900 lines 
per day (3 to 12 weeks). ; 
Multigraph—12,000 envelopes, 24 chang- 
es or 32,000 single sheets, 12 
changes (2 to 12 weeks). 
Billing Machines—80 bills or 320 lines, 
typed and extended (2 to 12 weeks). 
Ditto Machines—5,250 sheets 8% x 11 
(50 masters) (1 to 4 weeks). 
Mimeograph—11,200 sheets 8% x 11 (56 
stencils) (1 to 4 weeks). 
Comptometer or Burroughs Calculator 
—2,560 line extensions, 3 digits, plus 
checking. (3 to 12 weeks). 
Monroe and Marchant—1,280 figura- 
tions, average-multiplication, divi- 
sion-subtraction. (1 to 4 weeks). 
Tabulating Cards—3,197 cards, 24 holes 
average (electric punch) (1 to 4 
weeks. ) 


DREXEL MACHINE EQUIP- 
MENT TEST STANDARDS 


1. Business office—Duplicating. 

Each year, one ditto and one mimeo- 
graph, filed alphabetically by student. 

2. Battery—Dictating 900 line Dicta- 
phone. 

Three-way test (shave, dictate, trans- 
cribe). 

3. Battery—Filing—Individual sets. 

Remington Rand 20 period test. 

4. Rotation—Calculating and Bookkeep- 


ing. 

Each type of problem. 

5. Applied Work—One full day in the 
main office before recommendations 
to positions are made. 

. Secretarial traits blank filed with all 
other records. 

. Voice test on correct way to answer 
telephone on dictaphone record. For 
example: Drexel Institute, Miss Monk 
speaking. Good morning, Miss Monk 
—This is Mary Brown of Drexel 
& Go. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


tion, as well as State and local asso- 
ciations, to call the attention of the 
public to the need for regular and 
reasonable support of education 
everywhere. However, it altogether 
too frequently happens, after a pe- 
riod of falling prices and other dis- 
turbing business difficulties, that we 
pass through the bottom or valley of 
the disturbance and start up on the 
next cycle of prosperity without giv- 
ing much thought to the needs of ed- 
ucation. 

’ It is often said that salaries and 
cther matters pertaining to the cost 
of our schools can wait. There is 
no hurry, they say. Teachers are 
pretty well off anyway. This is a 
popular opinion but one which is far 
trom the facts. 

Educators cannot leave their prob- 
lems wholly with friends even 
though there are many who are in 
sympathy with the schools and de- 
sire to be of service. Education can- 
not wait any more than can time or 
tide. Business teachers are well 
equipped to speak for the schools 
and should make it a practice to 
show how vital are present needs. 

Let us not lose a single oppor- 
tunity, as patrons visit the schvols 
and as we contact business men, to 
demonstrate and to emphasize the 
great value of education. Only by 
concentrated effort on our part can 
we place education in a favorable 
light compared even with concrete. 
—Seth B. Carkin, Packard School, 
New York, N.Y. 


Trends in Business 
(Continued from page 16) 


the present generation, the burden 
of caring for the aged will be a 
heavy burden indeed to the future 
generations. 

A stationary or decreasing popula- 
tion will accentuate the problem of 
occupational rehabilitation. | Even 
during the period from 1920 to 1929 
there was a shifting of over 5,200,- 
000 workers from occupations which 
offered fewer employment oppor- 
tunities to those which offered great- 
er opportunities. There was a con- 
stantly greater accumulation of 
those who were not able to make this 
occupational shift which by 1929 
amounted to over a half million 
workers. This means that in the fu- 
ture we must give far more atten- 
tion to rehabilitation training, espe- 
cially in business occupations, for the 
shift from industrial to business oc- 
cupations will probably continue at 
least for this generation. 
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Some Observations of a World Traveler 


By Stephen Stanton Myrick 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, California 


Stephen Stanton Myrick 


Editor's Note: Mr. Myrick is a man who has traveled much 
and geography is his hobby. This article can be read several 


times and each time it becomes more interesting. 


Geography is the Appetizer of the 
Educational Feast 


Geometry: One may see no use 
for geometry, but let him take at the 
sane time a course in geography, It 
is not long until he discovers that 
there are fairly definite wind belts. 
The several wind belts tend to afford 
varying rain falls. The otherwise 
normal rainfall is changed by moun- 
tains or gorges. Geometry is wanted 
in forecasting the differences. 

Trigonometry: This subject may 
appear a weight of “busy work,” te- 
dious and difficult, But a landlubber 
from the prairies visits*a seacoast. 
He sees a steamer and an island, the 
latter at a known distance away. He 
begins to guess, by the approximate 
angles in the scene, how far the boat 
is from the island. He finds himself 
using trigonometry. 

Physics: By travel—that is, a little 
laboratory study in geography—a fel- 
low who wants to earn his living by 
road building soon finds that expan- 
sion and contraction of cement and 
the steel reinforcements imbedded 
therein, are very different in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas from such 
phenomena in Florida and Califor- 
nia. Thus geography may arouse a 
desire to study physics. In the same 
field, geography presents problems 
and illustrations in light and sound. 
Did you hear the earthquake? Have 
you listened to the vocal Memnon of 
Egypt at sunrise? Have you seen a 
mirage, an aurora borealis, or sun- 
dogs ? 

Chemistry: Geography may quick- 
en chemistry. A girl from a sea 
level home may be a skilled cook, but 
may never have cared for chemistry. 
She marries and accompanies her 
mining engineer bridegroom to their 
new home in the copper areas of the 
Andes. She boils potatoes, but they 
are undone. She bakes what at sea 
level would have been angels’ food, 
but the yield of the oven is less than 
angelic. The bride takes up chem- 
istry. 


Language: “Young America” finds 
declensions and conjugations a bore. 
Idioms are a mystery. Geography is 
the solution. Given a two years’ trip 
around the world, and language is 
transmuted from drudgery into de- 
light. The American shouts “Look 
out,” when he means ‘Pull your 
head in quickly.’ The Malay inquires 
“Tuan addah?” (Does there exist a 
Mr.7), when he means “Is Mr. — 


Egypt furnishes a Geometry model 
in Stone. 


at home just now?” What we call 
shoes, the Malay calls foot-hats. The 
courtesies of the distinction between 
“du” and “sie” unfold rapidly with 
a visit to Germany. 

In the “Paradise of the Pacific” 
the expression “too much pilikia’’ is 
used, instead of too much bother, or 
hostility, or anxiety. Yet pilikia, we 
are told, means literally leaning 
against the tent pole. When there 
are no enemies to thrust a spear 
through the palm-leaf walls of the 
hut, the family and their guests can 
sit with their backs against the sides 
of the one-room shack. But in case 
of feud or war, all must crowd to the 
center. 
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The Hawaiian translates “Blessed 
are the merciful, etc.,” “Blessed are 
the aloha (hospitable) for they shall 
obtain aloha (hospitality ).” 

Biology: It biology lags, ask the 
class whether there be an abutilon of 
Ajalon, or an amaryllis of Avalon, or 
transport the class to the tropics. Let 
them see that north of the equator 
moss grows on only the north side 
of the cocoanut trees, but that south 
of the equator, moss grows on only 
the south side. Since senseless moss 
has sense enough to know directions, 
of how much importance must ge- 
cgraphy be to higher forms of life? 
At least we are told the same flock 
of hens were kept for two successive 
years on the same rations; but one 
year they were housed on an east 
slope, the other year on a west slope. 
The egg yield on the east slope is re- 
ported as strikingly better than the 
yield while on the west slope. 

Social Studies: Geography inevi- 
tably raises a thirst for other social 
studies. One visits ruins—Shushan, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre—all of them 
in the very “Fertile Crescent” itself. 
Only history can whisper the faulty 
social, economic, and political poli- 
cies that made possible such falls 
amid such plenty. 

One traverses the Sahara. It 
does not take long to understand why 
“contract rent” is estimated upon the 
probable average number of persons 
passing the property daily, multiplied 
by the average wealth of the passers- 
by. 

One spends a year amid the rigors 
of Siberia. He spends the next 
dreaming through the enervating en- 
chantments of the Indies. It is then 
clear why psychologists and physical 
culturists agree in reporting the 
Santa Barbara-Los Angeles Sash as 
one of the world’s several areas of 
maximum possible achievement. 


Geography Can Guide 


Parents select a home for their 
family. The choice is largely de- 
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termined by geography. A century 
of recurring floods has taught the 
residents of Cincinnati to locate their 
homes on high ground. Ages of 
clear skies have taught Californians 
to locate homes only where water is 
available. 

The farmer is guided almost ex- 
clusively by geography in the selec- 
tion of his farm and in his cropping 
thereof. Shall he remain in the land 
of his nativity, or shall he emigrate ? 
The acreage devoted to wheat and 
cotton must be reduced. A shortage 


It was by the above method that 
nearly a score of years ago the Geog- 
raphy Committee of the Los Angeles 
schools discovered the strong pre- 
sumption in favor of Mazatlan. The 
second largest seaport of the Re- 
public of Mexico is Mazatlan, the 
most beautiful and the most thriving 
city on the west coast of Mexico. It 
is situated on the mainland about 
fifteen miles inside the Tropic of 
Cancer, and almost opposite the tip 
of Lower California. It is the Elbow 
City because it is there that the great 


of four billion cocoanut trees beck- 
ons to the tropics. Shall the farmer 
major in livestock, grain, vegetables, 
or orchard products? Perishables 
require nearness to markets. Papayas 
must avoid quarantine  entangle- 
ments. Nuts frequently insist that 
the acreage on which they are grown 
be not too expensive. | Evaporated 
and glacé fruits are exported from 
semi-arid regions. Preserved or 
canned fruit, as also fruit ades and 
jellies, are pol'tical in their demands, 
thriving more readily in areas where 
no tariffs offend nor raise the cost 
of the sugar and containers essential 
to such production. 

The realtor looks to geography for 
guidance both in the evaluation of 
sites for a city and in city planning. 
Because the United States lies large- 
ly within the “prevailing westerlies”’ 
or belt of west winds, the residential 
district of most of our cities is the 
“West-side” so that the noise, smoke 
and smells of industry may be 
avoided. 

In selecting a site for a city, one 
piles several maps, made on the same 
scale and delineaiing the same area, 
—physical map, rainfall map, iso- 
therm map, wind map, and transpor- 
tation map. He studies these maps 
until he finds either a favorable har- 
bor with adequate hinterland or a 
particularly fertile area, and then 
runs a pin through at the point of 
maximum overlapping of advantages. 
(Whereupon he finds that the In- 
dians had anticipated his good judg- 
ment and that there has been for 
centuries, at the very spot chosen, a 
flourishing pueblo.) 


The Bund — Mazatlan. 
The three story building 
is the principal hotel. 
The spacious building 
which closes the lane of 
trees, houses the con- 
sulates of several major 
nations. 


arm of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, reaching down twelve hundred 
miles from Los Angeles and running 
half a thousand miles along the 
shore of the Gulf of California, 
bends inland to Guadalajara and 
Mexico City, whence it drops down 
to Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Mazatlan is in approximately the 
same latitude as Calcutta, Mandalay, 
Hongkong, Honolulu, and Havana, a 
jewel in the ring of great cities 
palm-shaded. 

As to annual rainfall, Mazatlan is 
in the thirty to forty inch belt with 
St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, and Atlanta. But un- 
like these more northerly cities, it is 
chilled by no shower in the winter, 
the very time when the sun is most 
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welcome to keep folks warm.  In- 
deed, it enjoys an almost cloudless 
sky about eight months in the year, 
receiving nearly its entire precipita- 
tion during the four summer months, 
June through September, just when 
vegetation can best use abundance of 
water. 

Mazatlan is five mountain ranges 
nearer Chicago than is Los Angeles; 
that is, there are only nine divides to 
cross instead of fourteen. As to 
winds, it is too nearly temperate for 
a major hurricane, and too evenly 
mild for the cyclone. Hence, her 
ancient Indian name Mazat-l- (pen- 
insula-delightful-for-residence) — an 
(city). 

However, the abilities of geog- 
raphy are not limited to arousing ap- 
petite and giving guidance. 


Geography is an Explainer 


It is geography that explains why 
the Romans were able to develop but 
scant industry or commerce north of 
the Alps until parapeted architecture 
was abandoned and the Gothic roof 
substituted, thus allowing the snow 
to slide off instead of accumulating 
until the roof collapsed, and snow- 
water ruined the goods in storage be- 
neath. 

Geography may explain many 
courtesies. The Mohammedan does 
not remove his cap or fez for fear 
of headache or sunstroke, but he 
washes his feet before worship. A 
Christian keeps on his shoes to avoid 
chilblains, but removes his hat upon 
entering a church. 

Economic geography is offered in 
many high schools of the United 
States because this is the branch of 
geography which has been found to. 
contribute most freely toward 
“Health, Wealth, and Happiness’ — 
the highest hope of every heart. 


Teaching of Elementary Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 20) 
“Statement of Income, Profit and 


Loss.” The pupils now have had 
some experience, have learned the 
meaning and the status of the vari- 
ous accounts, and can intelligently 
discuss and determine what each ac- 
count represents. Have the pupils 
understand exactly what they are do- 
ing. Have them give the reason for 
every change. Present the work so 
that it will be thought-provoking. 
“Intelligent practice makes perfect.” 


Closing of the Ledger 


Now let us proceed to the “clos- 
ing of the ledger.” If the beginning 
exercises have been carefully taught, 
it is not difficult to show that the so- 
called closing of the ledger is nothing 


more than the correcting of some of 
the accounts so that the ledger will 
state the truth as of a given date. 
The “Post Closing Trial Balance” 
simply proves that these adjustments 
have been made correctly, because it 
contains the same accounts and facts 
as found in the Balance Sheet. It is 
thought best to have the Statement 
of Income, Profit and Loss placed 
before the pupils in closing the 
ledger. By carefully reading each 
step in the statement, the pupil will 
know from which account to sub- 
tract and which one to add. He 
should be taught that the Profit and 
Loss Account is only a temporary 
Proprietorship Account and that its 
function is simply to assemble the 
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profits (incomes) and losses (ex- 
penses) and to transfer the result to 
the proprietor’s account. Drill on 
this until every pupil can do it 
thoroughly. A good plan is to have 
some of the weaker students come 
to the board and teach this lesson. 


Put Emphasis Upon the 
Practical 


It is hoped that this article does 
not convey the idea that the informa- 
tional, analytical, and interpretative 
aspects of the subject should be 
neglected. Many of the objective 
tests made available by some of our 
leading publishers will be found to 
be a great help in covering this phase 
of the work. Nevertheless, the em- 
phasis should be placed upon the 

ractical. Remember the course is 
called Bookkeeping, not Information 
about Bookkeeping. A business ac- 
quaintance recently requested one of 
our teachers to interview an appli- 
cant for a position in his Bookkeep- 
ing Department to take charge of the 
General Ledger. It was found that 
the applicant had taken two years of 
bookkeeping while at High School, 
had some business experience, came 
well recommended, but was unable 
to fill the position. How many oth- 
ers are there just like the person in 
question? They have been exposed 
to the subject, but what degree of 
skill have they acquired? What does 
the business man, whose taxes help 
support our schools, think about the 
matter? Can we justify the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping and the time con- 
sumed from the informational stand- 
point? Do we have a direct respon- 
sibility to the business community ? 
Are we teaching so as to instil confi- 
dence in our students? How many 
of us have had some real business 
experience? A teacher of bookkeep- 
ing should possess some business ex- 
perience, for nothing can give such 
perspective to work in the school as 
will some practical work outside. 
“The general need for a closer co- 
ordination of education and business 
has been recognized and advocated 
for years by leaders in the field of 
commercial education. During the 
past two years this need has become 
apparent to practically all leading 
educators and it is now the theme ot 
many national conventions, and the 
ambition both of educational and 
business leaders.’”! 

Although present-day demands of 
bookkeeping are different from those 
made some years ago, the funda- 
mental principles are the same. It 1s 
true that few of our graduates en- 
Sorensen, “‘A Serious Defect_in Public 


Commercial Education,’’ Education, September, 
1932, p. 15. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Shorthand and ‘T'ypewriting Exhibition 


Sponsored by the Secretarial Science Department Walton School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois 


More than a thousand spectators filled 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago Friday night, October 27, to 
witness a public exhibition of skill and 
speed by world-champion shorthand and 
typewriting experts. 

The exhibition was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lola Maclean, a director 
of the Detroit Commercial College and 
Director of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment of the Walton School of Com- 
merce of Chicago. The event was spon- 
sored by the Secretarial Science De- 
partment of the Walton School for the 
express purpose of furthering public in- 
terest in and appreciation of shorthand 
and typewriting as skill subjects. 

The champions demonstrated singly 
and in groups the skill and speed which 
have brought them enviable recognition. 
The demonstrators, all of them trained 
in Miss Maclean’s classes, are engaged 
in stenographic work in daily life—not 
one being a professional demonstrator. 
They were Misses Florence Fletcher, 
winner of the world-wide Gregg Writer 
contest of 1927, when she was awarded 
the diamond medal for writing 200 
words a minute; now court reporter in 
the Wayne County Circuit Court, De- 
troit; Dorothy Dunn, first prize winner 
in the world-wide Gregg Writer con- 
test of 1930; Kathryn Haubrich, first 
prize winner in the 1933 Gregg contest, 


- 


the director states, proves that the pos- 
sibilities of shorthand are unlimited, and 
that a skilled performer is capable of 
making a permanent record of words at 
a higher rate than it is possible to 
enunciate them distinctly; in other 
words, shorthand can be written more 
rapidly than it is humanly possible to 
express thought. The ease and skill 
exhibited by Miss Fletcher in taking 
court testimony received high praise. 


Preceding the principal events a 
demonstration was given by six new 
students of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment of the Walton School. This 
sextet, trained for only six weeks by 
Miss Josephine Rankin, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment of Walton School, took from 
dictation two letters in shorthand at 
the rate of 100 words per minute. They 
then transcribed the letters at once 
upon typewriters. 

The exhibition created high interest 
in Chicago business school circles. 
Prominent among the spectators were 
instructors and students of public high 
schools throughout Chicago, many 
teachers bringing groups of their stu- 
dents of commercial subjects to witness 
the performances by the champions. 


Each number on the program was di- 
rected and explained by Miss Maclean, 


Many teachers and students of commercial subjects were among the interested 
spectators attracted to the exhibition. 


and Mary McElroy, holder of the rec- 
ord of 1,000 words in 10 minutes with- 
out error, made in the Gregg typewrit- 
ing contest of 1928. 

The high point of the evening was 
the final event, a demonstration of ex- 
pert shorthand work by Miss Fletcher, 
who was introduced by Miss Maclean 
as “a court reporter second to none in 
the United States.” Miss Fletcher wrote 
in shorthand long passages dictated at 
increasing speeds up to a rate of 300 
words per minute, and then read her 
notes to the assembly to prove the 
genuineness of her accomplishment. 
This demonstration by Miss Fletcher, 


and her comments upon the performers 
and their attainments were most illumi- 
nating. “The expert does his work 
easily—whether in golf, swimming, 
dancing, or shorthand and typewriting,” 
said Miss Maclean. “This ease comes 
with mastery, and gives no impression 
of haste and effort. You will note that 
these artists are young, and that neces- 
sarily they have had only a limited num- 
ber of years’ experience in the business 
world. But they were, I believe you 
will agree, trained by right methods, 
and by practice they have developed 
amazing technique. Such workers are 
never out of employment.” 
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OPEN FORUM 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


In the September number of “THE Jour- 
NAL OF BusiNEss EpucaTIon”’ Mr. Freder- 
ick G. Nichols writes very appropriately: 
“But don’t try to make secretaries or 
bookkeepers out of all of them. Adapt 
your program to the pupils with whom 
you have to work. If ever a mutttple- 
curriculum program was needed in our 
high schools, it is now. Recognize and 
meet this need. Only by doing so can 
commercial education maintain its place 
in the field of secondary education.” 


It 1s to be wondered if the true and full 
significance of this statement is gathered 
by those who read these lines. Is it not 
true that we need, in the majority of our 
high schools at least, opportunity to take 
a group of commercial courses, along with 
the very necessary core curriculum re- 
quired of everybody, leading to gradua- 
tion from the commercial department, if 
such be the organization, without re- 
quiring any shorthand or technical book- 
keeping? 


This may prove to be the most popular 
and most useful group of courses in the 
entire high school. 


Suppose the high school requires eight 
core units, made up of social studies 
(2), English (4), mathematics (1), and 
science (1). To this may be easily added 
seven or eight courses of a purely com- 
mercial significance, which would equip 
the boy or girl admirably to meet life’s 
situations in his community as a citizen, 
without the necessity of pursuing any 
work at all in stenography or technical 
bookkeeping. 


Schools. that can justify it may also 
offer to a chosen few, courses in sten- 
ography or bookkeeping, or what not of 
a commercial nature. But our new situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves in com- 
mercial education, necessitates our doing 
something to mect a situation that our 
present curriculum does not meet by the 
widest stretch of the imagination. 


This is the problem that is giving us 
great concern in the high schools of 
Pennsylvania. We are working on it at 
the present time. Something definite 
must be done before another school year 
opens. 


Any suggestions from others who are 
working on this problem, as to the courses 
to be offered and their possible content, 
will be appreciated. We at Indiana, Pa., 
invite your suggestions. We shall appre- 
ciate it if you will exchange views with 
us. Certain materials are now ready 
here to send you for your criticism, and 
as a basis for an exchange of professional 
opinion. If you wish a copy of this 
material we shall be glad to send it to 
you promptly. 


—G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Business 
Education, State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pa. 


California Junior College Associations 


‘In California where junior college en- 
rollments are growing rapidly, private 
and public junior college executives have 
two strong associations which recently 
have held fall meetings. 

The Northern California Association 
of Junior Colleges met on the University 
of California campus at Berkeley on 
October 12 with four private and ten 
public colleges represented. Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president ae the Uni- 
versity of California and Dr. Raymond 
Lyman Wilbur, preisdent of Stanford Uni- 
versity, were the principal speakers, ad- 
dressing a luncheon meeting which was 
attended by more than 200 educators. 

Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, vice president 
and provost of the University of Cali- 
fornia brought greetings to the session 
as it opened Morning speakers were 
Regeant Chester Rowell of the Univer- 
sity of California, Grace V. Bird, dean 
of Bakersfield Junior College, Dr. C. 
Karl M. Cowdery, associate-registrar of 
Stanford University, and Dr. Merton E. 
Hill, director of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. 
Dwight C. Baker, dean of Modesto 
Junior College; vice president, Harold 
F. Taggart, assistant dean of San Mateo 
Junior College; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong college. 

During the afternoon there was a gen- 
eral discussion which included courses 
of study, logical sequences of courses 
and similar subjects. 

Represented at the meeting were ex- 
ecutives and members of the faculty 
from the following junior colleges: Arm- 
strong, Berkeley; Golden Gate, San 
Francisco; Lassen Union, Susanville: 
Marin, Kentfield; Yuba County, Marys- 
ville; Menlo, Menlo; Modesto, Modesto; 
Oakland Polytechnic, Oakland; Sacra- 


WOODBURY OPENS MOTION 
PICTURE TRAINING COURSE 


President R. H. Whitten of Wood- 
bury College recently announced the 
opening at the Hollywood branch of a 
motion picture training department, with 
both day and evening classes. Courses 
afford instruction in all cinematic prac- 
tice connected with the commercial 
phases of the industry outlined by studio 
officials. 

By means of these new courses per- 
sons to whom the motion picture field 
appeals may qualify as stenographers, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, accountants or 
for other specialized positions in the 135 
Hollywood producing companies and 
allied industries. 

The courses are: Studio stenographic, 
studio accountancy, studio secretarial, 
studio script, college graduate studio 
secretarial, executive studio secretarial, 
and the executive studio accountancy. 
The two last mentioned lead to bachelor 
degrees. Manuscript reviewing and 
synopsising, a subject requiring ap- 
proximately six weeks, may be elected 
by students of any course. 

Mrs. Gertrude Rigdon, studio execu- 
tive and scenarist, will head the depart- 
ment. 
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mento, Sacramento; Salinas, Salinas; 
San Benito, Hollister; San Mateo, San 
Mateo; Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa; Wil- 
liams, Berkeley. 

The Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association held its fall meeting 
October 21 at Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. Speakers at the general ses- 
sion included Dr. Lewis A. Maverick, 
professor of economics, University of 
California at Los Angeles and Dr. Clar- 
ence Marsh Case, professor of sociology, 
University of Southern California. 

Section meetings were held after the 
general session and were followed by 
lunch. Section meeting speakers in- 
cluded Mabel S. Peirson of Pasadena, 
Dr. Mabel A. Myers of Fullerton, Dr. J. 
T. Jackley of Compton, Prof. William 
W. Michel of the California Institute of. 
Technology, Dr. W. S. Ament, Scripps 
College; Dr. S. Robertson, University of 
California, and Dr. Paul P. Brainard, vo- 
cational consultant, Los Angeles. 

Officers of the southern association 
are: President, John B. Griffing of San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer, Francis C. 
Fullerwider of Riverside Junior College. 
Junior colleges represented at the 
meeting were: Antelope Valley, Braw- 
ley, Central, Chaffey, Citrus, Compton, 
Fillerton, Glendale, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, Santa Ana, Santa 
Maria, Santa Monica, and Ventura. 

There are 54 junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia. Of these, 34 are public and 20 
are private. At present public junior 
colleges are making a special study of 
terminal courses especially relating to 
professional training in the field of com- 
merce. 

J. Evan Armstrong, President, 
Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California. 


MOTION PICTURE ON 
COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR COUNTY FAIR 


~ When the Los Angeles Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was asked to pre- 
pare an exhibit for the Los Angeles 
County Fair, it felt that it had an oppor- 
tunity for some real school publicity. 
The longer the exhibit was worked upon 
the harder it seemed. How could a com- 
mercial department really show what its 
pupils had accomplished? 

Finally the bright idea was hit upon 
to have a motion picture which would be 
entertaining as well as complete in its 
advertising story. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Visual Education Depart- 
ment a film was made which showed 
students in all lines of commercial in- 
struction. ‘ Bookkeeping machines, dem- 
onstration sales, office practice procedure 
were all explained with the minimum 
amount of titles. The result was a credit 
to the group that sponsored it and to 
the new concrete structure on the fair 
grounds that housed it. 

Besides being shown to hundreds at 
the Fair the motion picture is to be used 
in the schools and at Parent Teachers’ 
Association meetings as a method of 
Vocational Guidance. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL READJUSTMENTS 


READJUSTMENTS AT 
GOLDEY COLLEGE 


The old-style business college will not 
stand the test of new business conditions. 
Many readjustments must be made to 
mect these new situations, 

Among the readjustments that have 
been made by Goldey College, Delaware's 
Pioncer School of Business, are the fil- 
lowing: 

1. Raising the Entrance Requirement 


Beginning June 12, 1933, Goldey College 
has required graduation from a four-year 
accredited high school or preparatory 
school for admission to any of its regu- 
lar day school courses. While this re- 
quirement has necessarily restricted the 
enrollment somewhat, it is resulting in 


Jay W. Miller 


increased prestige among the employers 
and among the public school people. 
Proof of the soundness of this step is 
seen in the fact that other business schools 
in the territory have recently announced 
similar requirements. 


11. Courses for College Graduates 


Special courses for college graduates 
were offered in 1932-’33 for the first time. 
Separate curricula, requiring two semes- 
ters of eighteen weeks each, are avail- 
able. Placement for this group has been 
Practically one hundred per cent. Col- 
lege graduates for this year’s class have 
come from longer distances than ever 
before in the history of the school. That 
this is a step in the right direction is also 
seen in the fact that other private com- 
mercial schools in this vicinity have an- 
nounced similar courses recently. 


III. Longer Courses on the Junior 
College Level 


Graduates of short courses of six to 


nine months cannot be placed satisfac- 
torily in this vicinity. Emphasis is being 
placed on courses requiring two full aca- 
demic years for completion. Graduates of 
these courses can be placed satisfactorily. 
Four years ago, less than ten per cent 
of the students were enrolled for two- 
year courses; this year, approximately 
sixty per cent of the students are regis- 
tered for these longer courses. Result: 
more thorough preparation, better satis- 
fied employers, fewer graduates requir- 
ing placement. 


IV. Occupational Surveys of the 
Community 


Two surveys of the community’s needs 
have been made. One of these dealt with 
the number and kind of commercial 
workers, average salaries, education and 
training desired, personal qualifications of 
the worker, and the kind of office ma- 
chines in use. The other dealt with an 
analysis of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of nine of the more common com- 
mercial occupations. The reports of these 
surveys have appeared in THE JOURNAL 
oF Bus'Ness Epucation and “The Bal- 
ance Sheet.” Based upon these surveys, 


READJUSTMENTS ADVISED 
BY DR. LOMAX 


From address delivered at convention 
of Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity. 


The short, intensive business curriculum 
should. remain in the private business 
school, but its subject matter and method 
of presentation should be adjusted to 
meet the more mature type of student 
who today seeks training for business. A 
number of those who enter a private busi- 
ness school have already completed college 
and a still larger number have attended 
junior colleges. 


A few years ago the private business 
school considered itself in competition 
with the depression, has meant a longer 
age of pupils and entrance requirements 
were concerned, and the courses then of- 
fered were on the high school level. 
The development of the junior college 
movement and child labor laws, together 
with the depression, has meant a longer 
time spent in public schools and a 
higher academic training given to those 
who finally decide to study for business. 
The business school, therefore, receives 
applicants who are above high school 
age and further advanced in general ed- 
ucation. It must adjust its curriculum 
and teaching facilities to meet this new 
type of applicant. 


Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
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the course of study has been modified to 
meet more accurately the needs of the 
employing public. 


V. Financing Plan for Deserving 
Students 


Through the cooperation of several in- 
dustrial banks in Wilmington, a satisfac- 
tory financing plan has been evolved. For 
those whose credit rating is satisfactory, 
the bank will accept the note of the stu- 
dent, endorsed by the parent or parents 
and the school, and will advance the cash 
for tuition to the school. The note is 
repaid in small monthly payments to the 
bank—not to the school. 


VI. University Extension Courses 


Arangements have been made with a 
nearby university by which extension 
courses in psychology and other academic 
subjects are conducted at the college. 
These courses carry college credit. Forty- 
three high school principals, teachers and 
advanced students pursued this course 
last year. 

—Jay IV. Miller, Secretary and Direc- 
tor of Courses, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


READJUSTMENTS AT 
MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


We are trying to readjust ourselves to 
the new deal in employing more help and 
in placing better equipment in our 
schools for our students, in the way of 
noiseless machines and other equipment. 

In view of the fact that we teach but 
five hours a day the proposed code will 
not in any way affect our institution, as 
our salaries are above the code and the 
hours are easily within it. 


A. M. Bruce 


In order for any business school to 
continue in business, I believe, that it 
will be necessary for them to broaden 
their courses and be more exacting in 
their training. They must also insist 
on a higher classification from an educa- 
tional standpoint for our students, as the 
new business will insist on faster and 
better work from its employees. 

A. M. Bruce, President, 
Massey Business Colleges, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 


Time: 


December 27, 28 and 29. 


Place: The Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(COMPLETE PROGRAM APPEARED IN THE NOVEMBER 
ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL) 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW. 
SEND YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE OF $2.00 TO BRUCE F. GATES, 
GATES COLLEGE, WATERLOO, IOWA. 
SEND RESERVATIONS FOR BANQUET TO IRVING R. GARBUTT, 


CINCINNATI 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


216 EAST NINTH STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
TICKETS FOR THE BANQUET ARE $2.00 EACH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Philadel- 
phia on December 29. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting is to be “Curriculum 
Revision.” 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged: 

Address—‘“Adapting the Shorthand 
Course to Meet Present Economic Con- 
ditions”—Clyde I. Blanchard, Director 
of Research, The Gregg Publishing Co. 

Address—“Revision of the Commer- 
cial Curriculum” Dr. John G. Kirk, Di- 
rector Commercial Education, School 
District of Philadelphia. 

Address—“Interrelation of Social 
Sciences and Commercial Subjects in the 
High School Program’—Ernest D. 
Lewis, President Department Secondary 
Education, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

_ The officers of the Commercial Sec- 
tion are: 

President, A. Park Orth, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

Vice President, ‘Clinton M. File, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Greek, High 
School, Steelton. 


* * * 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


The annual fall meeting of the Michi- 
gan Business Schools Association was 
held at the Hotel Olds, Lansing, all day 
Saturday, November 4. There were 
about forty at the luncheon at which 
Dr. Voelker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Prof. VanEvery, 
Assistant State Superintendent, spoke. 

The first part of the program con- 
sisted of a talk by M. F. Denise, newly 
appointed manager of the Lansing Busi- 
ness University, covering his several 
years’ school experience since leaving 
Michigan. 

The afternon session was devoted 
largely to the discussion of Michigan 
Private School Problems. 


NEBRASKA, 
DISTRICT ONE 


The annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial teachers of District Number One, 
Nebraska State Teachers Association, 
was held October 26 at the Whittier 
Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dean J. E. LeRossignol of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska gave a very inspira- 
tional talk on the Sunny Side of the De- 
pression. Mrs. Loretta Babick made 
the report of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee of Lincoln High School. 

Louis S. Gibb of Giltner was elected 
president and Iva Hufman of Geneva, 
Secretary for the coming year. 

The meeting was preceded by a lunch- 
eon at the Chamber of Commerce, which 
was well attended. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois State Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Urbana, Illinois, 
on November 24th. Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
Teachers College, Macomb, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Glennie E. Mor- 
row, Elgin High School, acted as Sec- 
retary. 

The following program was carried 
out. 


Morning Session, 9 o’clock 


“Dead Men Tell No Tales!”—R. D. 
Marshall, Oil-O-Matic Company, 
Bloomington. 

‘True Function of English in Busi- 
ness”’—Prof. R. R. Aurner, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock 


Business Meeting: 

“Teaching for Typing Power”’—Prof. 
D. D. Lessenberry, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

“Some Doubts about Educational Op- 
portunity’—T. E. Benner, Dean of Col- 
lege of Education, University of III. 

Reports of Research Committees: 

Shorthand. 

Elementary Business Training. 

Economics. 
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KANSAS COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Kansas State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held its annual con- 
vention on November 4, in the Allis 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, at a breakfast 
meeting. The following program was 
carried out: 

“Some Teachings of Prosperity and 
Depression”—C. A. Phillips, Dean of 
College of Commerce, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City. 

“The Place of the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Commercial Education”—Presi- 
dent W. A. Brandenburg, K. S. T. A, 
Pittsburgh. 

“The Voice of Business in American 
Education”—L, L. Jones, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Typewriting Methods’”—Prof. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The officers elected for next year are: 
R. D. Bounous, President; E. E. Fink, 
Eldorado, Vice-President; Helen Camp- 
bell, Washburn High School, Topeka, 
Kansas, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The place of the next meeting was 
announced as Topeka. 


* * 
MARYLAND 


The annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial division of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association was held on Fri- 
day, October 20, 1933, in room No. 107 
of Baltimore City College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the Chairman, Harvey C. Jones. Mr. 
Blair gave the report of the nominating 
committee, as follows: Chairman— 
Dewe Powell Kenwood High School, 
Secretary—Rhona M. 
Gayleard, Sasol High School, Balti- 
more, 

The chairman introduced the speaker, 
Joseph D. Noonan, Former Supervisor 


of Commercial Education for Baltimore , 


City, who gave a very interesting talk on 
“A Cross Section of the Work of a 
Personnel Director.” An actual case in 
personnel direction was worked out. 
The material covered was as follows: 
The qualifications demanded of the ap- 
plicant; methods of character analysis; 
investigation of personal characteristics; 
mannerisms; personal appearance; ex- 
perience required; establishing eligibil- 
ity lists; paper tests, and interviews. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Commercial teachers of the Northwest 
Iowa Teachers Association met during 
the Association Convention in Sioux 
City, Iowa, October 12th and 13th. The 
following program was carried out at 
Central High School. 

Louise Bergren, Sac City, Leader 
Demonstration of Typewriting I—Har- 
riet L. Waechter, Central High School, 
Sioux City. 

“What a Business Man Wants in a 
Stenographer”—Clifford H. Harper 
Lawyer, Sioux City. 

“A New Deal in Commercial Educa- 
tion’—Ted Yerian, Critic Teacher of 
Typewriting, Iowa University Experi- 
mental High School, Iowa City. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


CONNECTICUT BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Officers and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Connecticut 
Business Educators’ Association was 
held at Central High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on Friday, November 
17. It was decided to hold the Annual 
Spring Meeting at the Central High 
School, Bridgeport, on Saturday, April 
21, 1934. It was further decided to 
hold the usual Bookkeeping, Steno- 
graphic and Typewriting Contests with 
the following exception: The same in- 
dividual plan heretofore used will be 
continued but team competition for each 
subject will be based upon the total 
score of the highest team of each school. 
The team shall consist of three mem- 
bers in Stenography and Typewriting 
and five members in Bookkeeping. 

The winners of the Contest will be 
declared the Connecticut State Cham- 
pions in Bookkeeping, Stenography and 
Typewriting. 

The Officers of the Association are: 
Paul M. Boynton, President, Bridge- 
port; Ralph C. Short, Vice-President, 
Stamford; Lillian N. Sultan, Secretary, 
Bridgeport; George S. Murray, Treas- 
urer, New Haven. 

The Executive Committee is made up 
of: Harold B. Post, Waterbury; James 
C. Moody, New Britain and John J. 
Stevens, Ansonia. 

* 


UTAH BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


A meeting of the Business and Eco- 
nomics Division of the Utah Education 
Association was held in Temple Square 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, October 27. 
Nellie Pugsley, President, acted as 
chairman of the luncheon meeting. 

The speaker, Harold Bennett, dis- 
cussed “Facing Commercial Convales- 
cence.”’ 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

V. D. Gardner, President 

Ethel Spencer, Vice-President 

Thelma Fogelberg, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ELECT 


At a recent meeting, the Commercial 
Teachers Association, South Piedmont 
Division of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association elected the following 
officers for the coming year: 

President: Willie Ruby Blackburn, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Vice - President: Clay Harman, 
Mooresville High School. 

Secretary: Hattie Campbell, Boynton 
High School. 


* * 


IOWA CONVENTION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Commercial Section of the Iowa 
State Teachers Association at their 
meeting in Des Moines, November 3, 
elected Lena E. White, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
President and Frances E. Merrill, East 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, Secre- 
tary to serve at the 1934 convention. 


EAST DIVISION 

BAY SECTION MEETING 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section, East Divi- 
sion, Bay Section of California Teach- 
ers Association met on November 28, in 
Hunter Hall, Administration Building, 
Oakland, California. The chairman was 
R. E. Rutledge, Principal, Merritt Busi- 
ness School, Oakland. Guy George, San 
Jose State Teachers’ College, San Jose, 
was vice-chairman and Ruth Anderson, 
Balboa High School, San Francisco, 
acted as secretary. The general topic 
was: “The Re-organized Curriculum in 
Commercial Subjects.” 


Program 


“The Trend of Thought of Commer- 
cial Leaders as Revealed in the Na- 
tional Convention”’—by E. B. Ingle, 
Head of Commercial Department, Berk- 
eley High School, Berkeley. 

Supplementary Remarks—by E. 
Washburn, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land. 

Discussion. 

“Re-organized Commercial  Curri- 
culum in the Hayward Union High 
School—New Subjects and Their Con- 
tent”—by O. B. Paulsen, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Hayward Union 
High School, Hayward. 

Discussion. 

“Suggestions for  Re-organization 
Drawn from Recent Field Surveys”’—by 
Robert A. White, Merritt Business 
School, Oakland. 

Discussion. 

“Commercial Training After High 
School Graduation—For business and 
for Teaching.” 

Discussion: Opened and directed by 
Guy George, San Jose State Teachers’ 
College, San Jose. 


* * * 


WEST DIVISION 

BAY SECTION MEETING 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section, West Divi- 
sion, Bay Section of California Teachers 
Association met on November 29, in the 
Girls’ Gymnasium of the High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, California. 
Ruth C. Anderson, Balboa High School, 
San Francisco, was chairman of the 
meeting. 


Program 


“How Shall We Educate for the New 
Deal?”—by John F. Johnston, Indus- 
trial Engineer, San Francisco. 

“Problems Facing Junior Workers 
Today and What We Can Do to Help 
Them Meet These Problems’”—by Myra 
Green, Registrar in charge of employ- 
ment, Continuation High School, San 
Francisco. 

“New Standards in Business Educa- 
tion’—by J. Evan Armstrong, Presi- 
dent, Armstrong College, Berkeley. 
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NEW YORK CITY SHORTHAND 
SECTION MEETING 


The Shorthand Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, of which M. E. 
Zinman, head of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, is chairman, met on Saturday 
afternoon, November 18, at 2 P.M. in 
the Collegiate Secretarial School, 41 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Alexander Massell, Principal of the 
Central School of Business and Art, 
gave a talk on the work that is done in 
his school. Alexander Rosen, of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School pre- 
sented the topic, “How to be happy, 
though teaching.” Dorothy Knoepler, 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School 
spoke on “An analysis of errors made 
in N. Y. State Regents’ examinations in 
Shorthand.” 


* * * 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The Commercial Section, North Da- 
kota Education Association, met at 
Minot on November 3rd. 

The main speaker was L. E. Terry, 
representative of the South-Western 
Publishing Company, who spoke on the 
“Social and Commercial Values of Com- 
mercial Education.” Allen S. King, 
manager of the Northern States Power 
Company of Minot, spoke on “What 
Business Men Expect of the Employee.” 

* * * 


EASTERN COLORADO 
TEACHERS ELECT 


At the Commercial Section Meeting 
of the Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division held in Denver, No- 
vember 2nd and 3rd, the following new 
officers were elected: 

President—Richard J. Triplett, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver. 

Vice-President—Milton C.  Rebell, 

South Denver High School, Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy Croas- 
dale, Manual Training High School, 


Denver. 
* * * 


CLEVELAND 
MONTHLY MEETINGS 


The Commercial Supervisory and Re- 
search Club was organized three years 
ago by the directors of commercial de- 
partments in high schools located in 
Cleveland and suburban towns. A din- 
ner meeting is held in Cleveland each 
month during the school year. A differ- 
ent chairman is selected for each meet- 
ing, the selection being determined by 
the alphabetical arrangement of the 
member schools. The organization is 
not, therefore, a burden upon any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. 

The purposes of the organization are: 

1. The promotion of harmony and un- 
derstanding between schools. 

2. A standardization and uniformity 
of commercial training, in so far as mu- 
tual problems are involved. 

3. Study of curriculum needs and re- 
commendation of textbooks. 

4. Preparation of courses of study. 


NEWS 


AND 


PERSONALS 


MR. BOYLE APPOINTED TO 
NEW POSITION AT NEWARK 


John R. Boyle was recently appointed 
chairman of the commercial and short- 
hand departments in Newark’s newest 
high school, the Weequahic, which was 
opened on September 1. In this depart- 
ment he will have under his supervision 
sixteen teachers and twelve hundred 
students. 

‘Born in Butler, Indiana, Mr. Boyle 
was graduated from the local High 
School and taught in the grammar 
schools for three years. In 1910 he was 
graduated from Marion Normal Insti- 
tute, Marion, Indiana, Business course 
and in September of that year, accepted 


John R. Boyle 


a position in the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Shelton, Conn., High School. 
During the five years that he remained 
in Shelton, he taught nearly every com- 
mercial subject including both Pitman 
and Gregg Shorthand. 

In 1915 he accepted a position as as- 
sistant commercial teacher in the high 
schools of Newark and has been teach- 
ing there continuously since that time. 
In addition to his work at Central High 
School, he has given two courses in Ac- 
counting at the Edison Lamp Works 
and a course in Elementary Accounting 
at the Newark Technical School. While 
at Newark, Mr. Boyle has been grad- 
uated from N. Y. U. with the degree of 
B. C. S. and has taken several other 
courses in methods and supervision. 


VOCATIONAL AND NON-_. 
VOCATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


To what extent should typing be 
taught in elementary schools? What 
should be our aims in teaching typing in 
various types of schools? What effect 
will training in typing in elementary 
schools have upon efficiency in training 
in high schools? How rapidly is typing 
ability becoming a universally needed 
skill? Dr. Ralph Haefner presents such 
questions as these and gives his answers 
to them in a most interesting article on 
Vocational and Non-Vocational Type- 
writing in the October 1933 issue of the 
magazine called “Educational Method.” 
Much of his material is based upon the 
Wood-Freeman study of the educational 
influence of typing in elementary 
schools. 


GUY S. FRY WINS 
PROMOTION WITH THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Guy S. Fry, business manager of The 
Gregg !riter and The Business Educa- 
tion Il’orld was recently elected to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer of The 
Gregg Publishing Company to succeed 
the late Walter F. Nenneman. 

Mr. Fry was born in Charles City, 
Iowa. After a course in Gregg School 
in 1907, he accepted a position with the 
Winton Automobile Company of Chi- 
cago, while teaching evening classes in 
Gregg School. 

During the summer of 1908, he began 
work as assistant to Raymond P. Kel- 
ley, who was then manager of the Chi- 
cago office of The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Later, he served as principal 
of Gregg School. In October of that 
year, he was made manager of the Com- 
pany’s New York office. 

As manager of the New York office, 
Mr. Fry spent much of his time in the 
field, where he gained mtch first-hand 
information about the problems of 
schools and teachers. In 1917 he be- 
came business manager of The Gregg 
Writer and for the next four years de- 
voted his entire time to this publication. 

In 1921 he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of comptroller of the Company. 


REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL 
BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on October 10 issued an official 
order transferring the functions of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to the Federal Office of Education in the 
Department of the Interior, under the 
direction of George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

The Secretary’s order, effective Oc- 
tober 10, carries out the terms of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Executive order of 
June 10, which specified that “the func- 
tions of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education are transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, and the 
Board shall act in an advisory capacity 
without compensation.” 

In announcing the transfer of the 
functions of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Secretary Ickes 
said: ‘This transfer of the functions of 
the Board is not to be interpreted as any 
curtailment of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of voca- 
tional education. Both Commissioner 
Zook and I have long been deeply inter- 
ested in vocational education and we both 
propose to promote the development of 
this highly important part of the field of 
education vigorously.” 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education came into existence as the re- 
sult of the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act on February 23, 1917. This con- 
summated the efforts, over a period of 
years, of a number of societies engaged 
in promoting vocational education. 
Both agricultural and industrial organi- 
zations lent their strength to the sup- 
port of this measure—Quoted from 
“School Life,” October, 1933. 
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DR. LOMAX APPOINTED TO 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, and _presi- 
dent of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, recently announced that Prof, 
Paul S. Lomax, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, has been 
appointed a member of a national com- 
mittee on education for the new Amer- 
ica. This committee will meet and re- 
port at the Cleveland convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 24-March 1, 1934. 

The appointment of this committee is 
an important item in a fundamental re- 
organization of the convention plan fol- 
lowed by the educational leaders in their 
national professional organization for 
many years. The change was made to 
extend greater responsibility to individual: 
members in the Department’s attempt to 
plan more effectively for meeting the 
current crisis in education. 

Seven such committees have been ap- 
pointed by President Stetson. These 
groups will give their attention respec- 
tively to problems of teacher training, a 
comprehensive program of public edu- 
cation, financing the schools, education 
for the new America, a national outlook 
on education, the interpretation of the. 
schools to the public, and public educa- 
tion and public welfare. 


MISS DANIEL ELECTED 
ALPHA IOTA QUEEN 
Irene Daniel, Des Moines Alumna 


Chapter of Alpha Iota, was elected Con- 
vention Queen at Third National Con- 


Irene Daniel 


vention of Alphz Iota, which was held 


recently in South Bend, Indiana. Miss 
Daniel is a graduate of the High School 
and Junior College in Boone, Iowa, and 
the American: Institute of Business in 
Des Moines, Iowa. She is now employed 
at the United States Veteran’s Hospital 
in Des Moines. 
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December, 1933 


PERSONALS 


, E. Choate, historian of Alpha 
Honorary Business Fra- 
ternity, recently accepted a position as 
head of the Department of Commerce o 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. Miss Choate has been an instructor 
at the Huff School of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Edna Johnson, Marion, Md., graduate 
of Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster, Md., and of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Del. is a new_ commercial 
teacher in Woodstown High School, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


Reba Eisenbrey, Paoli, Pa. has been 
appointed secretary and commercial 
teacher at Milford High School, Milford, 
Del. Miss Eisenbrey formerly taught at 
Wesley Collegiate Institute, Dover, Del., 
which institution was closed last year. 


Dorothea F. Rothwell, Newark, Del, 
graduate of Women’s College, University 
of Delaware, and of Goldey College, is a 
new commercial teacher in Herndon High 
School, Herndon, Va. 


Laura Richardson, Middletown, Del., 
recent graduate of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, is a new commercial teacher 
in Wallingford High School, Walling- 
ford, Pa. Miss Richardson formerly 
taught at Wesley Collegiate Institute and 
at Goldey College. 

Mary King, Milton, Del., is in charge 
of the new commercial department in 
Milton High School. Miss King was also 
a former teacher at Wesley Collegiate 
Institute. 

Alden O, Holsinger of Elmira, N. Y., 
is a new teacher and assistant athletic 
coach at Wilmington High School, Wil- 
mington, Del. Mr. Holsinger is a gradu- 
ate of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., 
and was formerly connected with Goldey 
College. 


Glen R. Eikenberry, formerly with 
Ross Business College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado, is a new commercial teacher 
in Westwood High School, Westwood, 
N. J. Mr. Eikenberry was recently gradu- 
ated from Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Warren S. Craun, Harrisonburg, Va., 
graduate of Bridgewater College and 
with his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is an assistant teacher 
at Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


Teachers of commercial subjects are 
taking an active part in administering the 
1933-34 program of Rho Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa Fraternity, at New York 
University. Top Fetters, a member of 
the Yonkers, New York, faculty, is vice- 
President; Foster W. Loso, author of 
“Fundamentals of Office Practice” and a 
member of the faculty at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, is editor-in-chief of Rho News, 
the Chapter’s official magazine; and Au- 
‘Sustin (Gus) Cosgrove, chairman of the 
commercial department at Freeport, New 
York, is treasurer. 


Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, President 
of The Le Master Institute, Asbury Park, 
N. J., has been honored by having two 
of his poems, “The Toiler’s Flower and 
Song,” and “The Two Guests” accepted 
for inclusion in “Contemporary American 
Lyricists,” edited by the well-known poet, 
Michael A. Panelle, of San Francisco, 
California. The volume will come from 
the press some time in January, 1934. 
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The New York University Commercial- 
‘Teachers’ Club, under the leadership of 
its president, Frank Meredith, head of 
commercial department, High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey, begins its sixth 
year of promoting good fellowship and 
professional spirit among the business 
education students at Washington Square, 
New York City. 


PASSED AWAY 


MARK I. MARKETT 


Mark I. Markett passed to the great 
beyond on July 17, 1933. The news of 
his death came as a distinct shock to 
hundreds of his colleagues in the teach- 
ing profession and to other hundreds of 
his former pupils who recall the inspira- 
tion and help they had been privileged 
to receive from him. 

Mr. Markett was born in New York 
City on March 4, 1883. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1901 and immediately entered 
the field of teaching. His first assign- 
ment was to P. S. No. 23, Brooklyn, in 
which he spent one year. He then joined 
the staff of P. S. No. 27, Manhattan, 
where he served for thirteen years, 
working his way up through the grades 
until he became the teacher of the grad- 
uating class and had taken upon his 
shoulders many responsibilities for the 
extra-curricular activities of the school. 

His teaching was always marked by 
thorough preparation which enabled 
him to proceed quickly as each step in 
his lesson was accomplished. The tem- 
po of the lesson was always rapid and 
the interest of the class was kept at a 
high pitch. It was impossible for- Mr. 
Markett to repress the enthusiasm he 
felt in having young people learn from 
him. Standing before a class his eves 
would sparkle, his smile would widen 
and his hand would flit across the black- 
board demonstrating the principles of 
shorthand he desired to teach. Every 
aspect of his showed that he was thor- 
oughly enjoying himself while, at the 
same time, he intensified the desire of 
the students to emulate his example. 

Mr. Markett was always interested in 
the development of commercial educa- 
tion, had faith in what it could accom- 
plish for our young people and displayed 
commendable professional zeal with re- 
gard to its improvement. He was the 
author or co-author of many textbooks. 
He contributed his ideas towards the 
improvement of teaching by giving cour- 
ses to prospective and present teachers 
in the extension work carried on by the 
College of the City of New York and 
Hunter College. 

He was a very active member of every 
commercial teacher’s association and 
served at one time as president of the 
Gregg Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. He made innumerable appear- 
ances on the programs of various teach- 
ers’ conferences and conventions where 
his remarks were always well received. 

His place will be hard to fill. To those 
of us who knew him intimately our 
biggest consolation is that we were 
privileged to know him and to appre- 
ciate him. 

—Dr. Edward J. McNamara. 


FRANK L. MARK 


Mr. Frank L. Mark, town auditor, 
died at Fryeburg, Maine, October 20, 
1933, at the age of seventy-four. 

Mr. Mark was born in Westbrook, 
Maine. As a young man he went to 
Fryeburg, Maine, and established a gen- 
eral store. He also conducted the lead- 
ing hotel there. For some years after 
this he was employed as a traveling 
salesman for the Goodyear Rubber 
Company. 

In July, 1902, he became connected with 
Heffley School of Brooklyn, New York, 
as Registrar, a position which he filled 
for over twenty-five years. Upon his 
resignation he returned to Fryeburg, 
where he lived until his death. 

Mr. Mark was of a very genial and 
companionable disposition. He was 
ever faithful and intensely interested in 
the discharge of his responsibilities. His 
host of friends deeply mourn his passing 
and extend their profound sympathies to 
Mrs. Mark, who survives him. 


FRANK A. TIBBETTS 


Frank A. Tibbetts, former principal of 
the Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
N. J., passed away at Amityville, Long 
Island, on August 16, 1933. Mr. Tibbetts 
had been in poor health for the past 
two years. He was 61 years of age. 

He was a graduate of the Bridgewater, 
Mass., Normal School, and the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
New York University. 

Mr. Tibbetts entered the business 
world as a bookkeeper and clerk with 
the Woolens Commission House in Bos- 
ton. Later, he organized the Salem 
Commercial School, in Salem, Mass., his 
native town, and taught there five years. 
In 1898, he became a commercial teacher 
in the Hope Street High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and the next year was in 
full charge of the department of athletics 
in which he was always greatly inter- 
ested. 

When the new Dickinson Technical 
and Industrial High School of Jersey 
City was opened in 1906, he came there 
as a commercial teacher. In 1914, he 
was made head of the commercial de- 
partment, and in 1923 was appointed to 
the principalship which he relinquished 
last July due to his failing health. 

He was a past president of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
and his advice and counsel were fre- 
quently sought due to his long and suc- 
cessful experience in the field of com-. 
mercial education. 

Mr. Tibbetts left no near relatives nor 
family, his wife having died-a number of 
years ago. 
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by 
Rupert P. SoRelle and 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES is planned to pro- 
vide the student with an understanding of the 
basic practices and procedures that will enable 
him to make his shorthand and _ typewriting 
skills function effectively in a real situation. 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES deals with applied 
secretarial technique through the medium of 
problems and projects that require both knowl- 
edge and skill for their solution. 

The problems in SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
are derived from a wide range of practical busi- 
ness secretarial experience, and serve as a guide 
to the student when similar situations arise. 


Secretarial Studies 


For the Pupil 


John Robert Gregg 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES is a one-semester 


course, conveniently organized into short units. 
Each unit is filled with up-to-the-minute busi- 
ness information and practical laboratory proj- 
ects, making the last months of the stenographic 
course intensely business-like and _ interesting. 
Not only are the simpler secretarial duties 
covered thoroughly, but the student is also given 
a training in the rudiments of secretarial book- 
keeping, business graphics, banking procedure, 
and legal papers—a complete reproduction of 
the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course — Pad 

Form (For private commercial schools 

or intensive courses in public 1.60 
For the Teacher 


Order from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Toronto Sydney 


Chicago San Francisco London 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


ACCURACY and SPEED 


in Business Calculations are 
the Essentials Stressed in 


Van Tuyl’s Workbook in 
Practical Arithmetic 


152 pages List price, 40 cents 

THE 62 interesting lessons or units in this 
book give thorough training in the simpler 
arithmetical calculations used in present busi- 
ness practice. The work also includes simple 
interest, the use of aliquot parts, reckoning 
of freight rates, etc. 


HE concluding section, “Business Narrative,” 
provides a variety of operations which make 
up the routine of a business office. Intended 
primarily to accompany the author’s Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, but may be used with any 
other textbook or independently for review. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JoURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon 


OUTSTANDING 
LEADERSHIP 


in every field there is always ONE outstanding leader. 
Some one who anticipates the need and fearlessly blazes 
the trail. In the social, economic, business education field 
ZuTavern’s textbooks and laboratory materials are now 
recognized as pathfinders. Whether you are teaching 
children or adults these teaching materials will win and 
hold the respect of your pupils: 


BUSINESS TRAINING An elementary textbook 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES An advanced textbook 

THE PALMDALE STORE An elementary practice set 
THE PILOT An advanced laboratory set 
The Palmdale Goodman Store practice sets, now containing 
200 transactions, develop imagination, initiative and judg- 
ment. The only real laboratory practice set in elementary 
business training now on the market. The “PILOT,” an 
advanced practice set now on the press will be equally 
outstanding. Now is the time to order for the mid-winter . 
semester, and keep abreast of the times. 


The Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 
South Pasadena, California 
Depositories in New York, Chicago, Salt Lake City, and Portland 
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OFFICE PRACTICE, by Rose A. 
Scholl, Albert Stern, and Edward J. 
McNamara, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company. Two Volumes, 
248 p. Each volume $1.00. 


These two books represent a pioneer 
attempt to do in the field of office prac- 
tice and management, what has_ been 
done so well for the bookkeeping 
courses through the use of sets and 
forms. It is perhaps more commend- 
able because of the greater detail in- 
volved in coordinating the work of a 
large number of clerical jobs, whereas 
the bookkeeping sets involved only the 
work of one job. The idea which has 
been stressed is the interdependence of 
office work—not only of clerical and 
secretarial, but also bookkeeping jobs. 
Instead of teaching a number of unre- 
lated topics and skills, each student is 
placed in a clerical job, and the suc- 
cess or failure of that student on the 
job, affects very noticeably at times the 
work of the other students in that office. 
In addition, this book is adaptable to 
the use of office machines and appli- 
ances—bookkeeping posting machines, 
billing machines, cash recording ma- 


chines, dictating machines, and the like, 
may or may not be used, without chang- 
ing the nature of work covered. 

Part I describes the organization of 
the course, forms used, a suggested 
plan of room layout, routing of work, 
filing, and instruction charts for twenty- 


three different jobs. Part II contains 
the transactions originating in the offices 
of the so called “Outside World’—the 
customers and creditors with whom the 
firm deals. There are five student jobs 
in this outside world. The authors have 
had to depart somewhat from the prac- 
tical aspect of accounting and office or- 
ganization in this outside world in or- 
der to adapt the work to classroom 
operation and control. 

No provision has been made in the 
manuals for the training of the students 
in how to operate the various machines 
or appliances to be used in the course. 
There is no indication of whether there 
shall be separate prerequisite courses of 
training for the operation of the book- 
keeping, billing, calculating machines; 
or whether this training will be given 
in the earlier part of the office practice 
course. This omission, however, per- 
mits the teacher a wide latitude in 
adapting the course to the physical 
equipment available in the particular 
school. 

Perhaps the work in the book might 
have been made a little more flexible 
by suggesting a list of jobs for classes 
which have less than or more than twen- 
ty-eight students; and by indicating the 
amount of time to be spent by the stu- 
dents on each job. 

However, the new approach, and the 
coordinated presentation of the informa- 
tion in these books should require the 
attention of every progressive commer- 
cial teacher. —John J. W. Neuner. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, by D. D. Lessenberry, 
E. A. Jevon, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 261 p. $1.48 (Com- 
plete Revised Edition. 


Here we have the complete edition of 
this widely used typing text, the separate 
first year volume of which was briefly 
reviewed in the JouRNAL oF BusINEss 
EpucaTIoN in the May, 1933, issue. Please 
turn to that issue for comments upon the 
first year material. 

Because of the efficient manner in which 
the keyboard is learned in the first few 
weeks, it is possible for the authors to 
present considerable letter writing and 
manuscript material for the first year. In 
the advanced material this problem is 
taken upon in thorough detail. In the 
material on advanced office problems, 
therefore, the authors review all letter 
forms taught in the preceding instruction 
blocks and give practice in special prob- 
lems related to letter writing, such as the 
correct form for the signature of a single 
or married woman, the use of the signa- 
ture line, and the special placement of a 
file number. Excellent materials in de- 
veloping judgment in the placement of 
tabulation are given. Practice is given 
in typing invoices, stencils, legal docu- 
ments, etc., in terms of maximum and 
minimum assignments. In this way the 
teacher is able to take care of students 
of different levels of ability. Material for 
the second half of the second year is 
given under Part IV, dealing with inte- 
grated office problems. Here the student 
is challenged to make use of his developed 


typing skill in doing such work as is- 


required in general and specialized offices. 
Basic principles of punctuation, use of 
figures, capitalization, etc., are given em- 
phasis through special drills accompany- 
ing the projects. 

As was stated in dealing with the first 
year material, there is no doubt that the 
new edition retains and even surpasses 
the many excellent qualities which made 
the first edition so popular. 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING, by 
Howard T. Lewis, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 536 p. $5.00. 

This book is the official publication 
of the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. Its author is probably the 
best known man in the field of pur- 
chasing today. Every chapter of the 
book has been read and revised by a 
number of specialists in the purchasing 
field through the close cooperation of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

The theoretical treatment and analy- 
ses of best current practices are well 
balanced. The practical value of the 
book is emphasized by the numerous 
illustrations taken from well-known in- 
dustries. These tie up the theory of 
the text with best practices. The book 
should be unusually helpful in view of 
the current economic conditions which 
has created a buyer’s market in lieu of 
the seller’s market of former years. 
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WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ENG- 
LISH, By G. B. Hotchkiss and C. A. 
Drew, New York: American Book 
Company, 186 perforated pages, 52c. 


The practice material in this work- 
book has been based upon business let- 
ters, current business articles, and re- 
cent commercial advertisements. Though 
it parallels the authors’ textbook, New 
Business English, it is sufficiently com- 
prehensive and flexible to make it use- 
ful with other texts or methods of in- 
struction, 

The exercises are arranged in 86 
groups, each relating to a separate topic 
and preceded by definitions, principles, 
and illustrative materials which form a 
fitting introduction to the work. In 
these exercises are included various 
types of errors of English. The drill 
includes revision and rewriting exer- 
cises, etc. Diagnostic tests are given 
in several places in the book where most 
needed. The sheets are 8% by 11 
inches the standard letter size and per- 
forated so that they may be collected 
when completed and collected in a loose- 
leaf binder. 


* * * 


SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION, 
by Robert E. Swindler, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc, 348 p. $2.50. 


This book does not represent an at- 
tempt to discuss all aspects of the social 
studies, for as the author realizes there 
are several excellent books available 
which give excellent presentations of cer- 
tain parts of the field. Since the author 
is interested primarily in the improve- 
ment of social studies instruction, and be- 
lieves that recently our educational liter- 
ature and progressive practice have over- 
emphasized the individualization of in- 
struction, he has stressed the sociological 
factors in instruction and curriculum 
making. 

Because of this the book is particularly 
important to those business teachers who 
are interested in the social-business sub- 
jects, for they are confronted by the same 
sort of problem. The business teacher 
will find particularly important to his 
work the topics dealing with, bases for 
curriculum making, the library reading 
problem, objectives of teaching, and the 
very complete and excellent presentation 
of the unit system of instruction. 


* * * 


A TECHNIQUE FOR NEW-TYPE 
TESTS, By Paul R. Milde, O.S.B., 
Benedictine School, Savannah, Ga., 
Trial Packet, $1.00. 


Here is a simple procedure for using 
new type tests which will save much ef- 
fort and funds. It gives opportunity to 
check results on individual items with 
little additional effort. While it is not 
to be applied to all types of new-type 
tests, within its limits it should be quite 
helpful to many teachers. 
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Elementary Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 25) 


ter business as general bookkeepers, 
but are assigned to some detailed 
part of the work, such as entry 
clerks, ledger clerks, etc. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that every busi- 
ness must have an intelligent book- 
keeper and someone connected with 
the firm to interpret the results of 
the records. If bookkeeping is to be 
considered a skill subject, let us place 
the emphasis on skill and independ- 
ent thinking. Ability to think inde- 
pendently, constructively, to reason 
through a proposition, is a feature 
which needs stress, emphasis, and 
constant cultivation. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN IN ACCOUNTING WORK 


According to F. M. Schaeberle, one of 
the administrative officers of Pace Insti- 
tute, opportunities for women in ac- 
counting work with large organizations 
continue to be good. The reason for 
this would seem to be that women have 
been more likely to try to qualify for 
secretarial duties, and that there are 
comparatively few who have chosen the 
lucrative vocational field offered by ac- 
counting work. 

Of particular interest to women is the 
recent appointment of Mrs. Florentine D. 
Goodrich, a graduate of Pace Institute, 
to the important position of Treasurer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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TRAINING 


Boston 


Slade, Hurley, Clippinger 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


* * * 


An unusually attractive new book of up-to-date information concerning office routine 
and equipment that promises invaluable aid to any commercial-course pupil during the 
third or fourth year of the secondary school. 
and Assignments, and many illustrations. 


DAVIS, LINGHAM, STONE: MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


COLBY AND FOSTER: ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


For descriptive circulars, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


With excellent Questions, Discussions, 


Other Important Titles 


BREWER, HURLBUT, CASEMAN: ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 


Atlanta) Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucATION 
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Typewriting Results! 


Direct Dictation Typewriting at the Mechanic Art High School, St. Paul. Taught by 
Miss Lavina Casey under the supervision of Mr. C. Lange, Principai. 


A Commissioner of Education 
Cites Some Facts— 


THE HONORABLE IRVING C. PEARCE, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, ST. PAUL, SAYS— 


“With direct dictation our students complete their typewriting course in 


three semesters, saving a term. 


“A greater number of classes can be taught without purchasing more 
equipment or increasing the teaching staff . . . an important consideration in 


these days of overcrowded classrooms and necessary economy.” 


Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
Graybar Building 
New York 


When writing to Dictaphone Sales Corporation please mention THE JOURNAL oF BusINess EDUCATION 
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BETTER 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 
@ 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 
SUTTON and LENNES’ 
Business Arithmetic 


(For a one-year course) 
e 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 
Brief Business Arithmetic 


(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 


Complete Typewriting 
e 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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